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JOSEPH ADDISON’S LETTERS TO 
JOSHUA DAWSON 


By WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


In existing biographies of Joseph Addison one may look in vain 
for the name of Joshua Dawson. Yet Dawson was for five years Ad- 
dison’s constant correspondent, except for the two brief periods when 
the latter was in Dublin. Their association began in 1708 and con- 
tinued almost without intermission until after the death of Queen Anne 
in 1714. Since it covered the period of Addison’s writing in the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian, the work for which he is chiefly remembered 
today, this important intercourse of the two men cannot but be of 
vital interest to students of the period. The story is told in a series 
of one hundred letters from Addison to his correspondent in Ireland. 
These letters—a part of the British Departmental’ Correspondence, 
which was preserved until 1922 in the Irish Record Office—were made 
use of by Mr. Herbert Wood, afterwards Deputy Keeper of the Irish 
Records, for a paper read before the Royal Society of Antiquaries in 
1903, and again by the Rev. R. H. Murray in 1914 for an article on 
Addison; but in neither case were the letters extensively drawn upon, 
nor was any adequate indication of their value given to the world.’ The 
recent history of this series of Addison letters is interesting enough to 
justify a brief description, before an attempt is made to show their 
significance. 

In 1914 the late A. C. Guthkelch issued through Messrs. G. Bell 
& Sons of London a prospectus of a third volume to complete his edi- 





‘Herbert Wood, “Addison’s Connexion with Ireland,” Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, xxxiv (1905), 133 ff. Dublin. Fifth series. 
iy H. Murray, “Addison in Ireland,” Nineteenth Century Lxxv (1914), 1063- 

» 1257-74. 
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tion of the works of Addison.* He proposed to furnish a new edition 
of Addison’s letters, which had not been collected for more than half 
a century, although many had appeared in print in the meantime— 
notably the Manchester Correspondence and the letters to Bishop 
Hough.’ Professor Guthkelch secured the services of the Reverend 
R. H. Murray, to assist him in examining the Irish State Papers in 
Dublin. In the Irish Record Office, Mr. Murray found the originals 
of one hundred letters written by Addison to Dawson. These were 
transcribed carefully and sent to Guthkelch, whose editorial work was 
almost immediately interrupted by the Great War.* Guthkelch’s un. 
timely death two years later, and changes in the policies and plans of 
G. Bell and Sons, caused the project of a new edition of Addison’s 
letters to be abandoned. As a result, Professor Guthkelch’s papers 
were stored at the home of a friend in Croydon, where they remained 


unexamined until the summer of 1935. 


Meanwhile, in April 1922, the Four Courts Building in Dublin, 
which houses the Record Office, was used as a fortress by the em- 
battled Irish Republican Army. Shells and mines which exploded in 
the Record rooms destroyed their contents. The originals of Addi- 
son’s letters to Dawson were destroyed in the holocaust. By this 
time, the fact that Murray had in 1914 made copies of 
these letters seems to have been generally forgotten. Mr. Murray 
himself knew nothing of the bundle of papers left in a home near 
London; indeed, he regarded the copies he had made for Professor 
Guthkelch as lost. Thus, from 1922 to 1935, the papers preserved at 
Croydon lay unnoticed and disregarded, although among them were 
unique copies of one hundred letters written by Addison to Dawson 
The contents of the bundle were brought to light when the present 


“Joseph Addison. Miscellaneous Works. Vol. I. Poems and Plays. Vol. II. Pros. 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. London, 1914. 


3See Court and Society, by the Earl of Manchester, London, 1864, and the 
Athenaeum, Sept. 1, 1888, p. 290. 


*Lucy Aikin, Henry G. Bohn, and George Washington Greene, the earlier col- 
lectors of Addison’s correspondence, evidently made no investigation of the Iris 
records. Although G. A. Aitken (Life of Steele, 1, 155) referred to Dawson ina 
note, he did not connect him in any way with Addison. This would appear to 
indicate that he knew nothing about the Addison-Dawson correspondence, a 
though he was in 1894 projecting a life of Addison (Aitken Mss., University of 
Texas). No recent writer on Addison has made any use of the articles of Wood 
and Murray (note 1 above). 
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writer, because of references in the Miscellaneous Works, made a de- 
liberate search for the unpublished notes of Professor Guthkelch.® 


Addison’s relations with Joshua Dawson, the recipient of these one 
hundred letters, began when the former was appointed, on December 
6, 1708, Secretary to the Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and continued until September 23, 1714.° As Secretary, Addison be- 
came one of the many English office-holders in Ireland who spent as 
little time as possible in residence. The Lord Lieutenant and his staff 
customarily remained in Ireland only for the sessions of the Irish Parli- 
ament. In the absence of the Lord Lieutenant, Irish affairs were largely 
handled by the Lord Justices, of whom Dawson was the secretary. But 
Addison’s relations with Dawson were more intimate than this implies. 
Addison depended upon Dawson not only for the discharge of official 
duties and obligations, during his long absence from Dublin, but also 
for the management of his personal affairs—for securing and sending 
to him his “Quarterage,” for forcing one Cusack Baldwin to resign 
the Keepership of the Records in Birmingham Tower so that Addison 
might get the appointment, for the fitting up of his rooms at the 
castle, for good offices to his “kinsman,” Eustace Budgell, or for the 
marketing of an “unlucky” cargo of shoes in which Addison had un- 
wisely speculated. It is this personal dependence upon Dawson which 
gives the hundred letters their chief value, in that we are shown other 
sides of Addison’s character than those revealed by Tickell, Johnson, 
Aikin, Macaulay, or even Mr. Dobrée. 


The Addison-Dawson Correspondence consists of letters written by 


5See Miscellaneous Works, Vol. I1, London 1914, pp. 446 and 470, where the 
editor directs the reader to his “Introduction to this edition (Vol. III)” for a 
discussion of “A Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learning” and the “Dissert- 
atio de Insignioribus Romanorum Poetis.” 

No notes were found among Professor Guthkelch’s papers, but the rediscovery 
of the lost letters was ample reward for the investigator. Owing to the existence 
of a “Calendar of British Departmental Correspondence,” made in 1882, which 
somehow escaped the general destruction of the Irish State Papers, it is now 
possible to establish the integrity of each letter in the series. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mrs. Katherine Guthkelch and Miss 
Gwendolen Murphy for their kindness and interest which led to the finding of 
the letters, and to Mr. Herbert Wood for valuable suggestions. 


‘Dawson, a nephew of Arthur Podmore, who was undersecretary in the office 
of the chief secretary of Irish Affairs, was introduced into that office in 1690. On 
his petition, a State Paper Office was created in 1702, and he and his son appointed 
clerks for life. In 1701 Dawson was appointed Secretary to the Lords Justices 
of Ireland, at Rochester’s instance; and in this capacity he came in 1708 into 
contact with Addison. The latter, in spite of Dawson’s great services to him, 
seems to have felt no compunction about superseding him in 1714, when he was 
able to get his cousin, Budgell, appointed in Dawson’s stead. 
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Addison in England to Dawson in Dublin. It was broken off when 
Addison went to Dublin, where he was in daily intimacy with Dawson, 
and was resumed again when he returned to England. It is, therefore, 
a valuable means of determining Addison’s movements, about which 
there has been some uncertainty. The date of Addison’s first arrival 
in Ireland is well known. From these letters we learn definitely that 
he remained in Dublin until the 15th of September, 1709, and reached 
England on the 19th;* that he left London for Dublin again on April 
27, 1710, sailing from Holyhead on the 30th; and that he was in Eng- 
land once more on August 15 of that year, in this case preceding the 
Lord Lieutenant.* Not only are the dates fixed by these letters, but 
a great deal of circumstantial detail is supplied regarding the crossings 
to Ireland. 

The correspondence throws some light on Addison’s parliamentary 
affairs, both in England and Ireland, and much upon his appointment 
as Keeper of the Records in the Birmingham Tower. Herbert Wood 
believed that one motive for Addison’s efforts to secure the Keepership 
of the Records was that it strengthened his claim to a seat in the Eng- 
lish Parliament.” Whatever his motives, the Dawson _ corres- 
pondence makes clear Addison’s methods of securing the appointment, 
and reveals Dawson as his agent in the affair. Lucy Aikin’s story 
that Queen Anne was so well impressed with Addison that she pre 
sented him, on his going to Ireland, with this appointment, worth at 
first £400 a year and then £500 for life, is shown by the Dawson let- 
ters to be entirely without foundation.'”. The truth is Addison secured 


‘Addison wrote from Chester to Dawsen on September 21, “We arrived here 
on Monday last in the morning after a tolerably good voyage.” Monday fell on 
September 19. Aitken (Life of Steele, 1, 264) made the unsupported assertion that 
Addison reached England on September 9. Bohn (1, xtv) gives the date of Addi- 
son’s arrival as October 6. 

Lucy Aikin (1, 248) wrote in 1843 that no particulars “of Addison’s public 
conduct” were “discoverable,” a statement which indicates clearly her unaware- 
ness of any Irish records. ; 

‘Bohn’s date (evidently based on conjecture) is August 24. Wharton reached 
England on September 8, according to the Flying Post of that date. 

“His position as member for Lostwithiel was doubtful and likely to be upset 
on petition. But by obtaining the office of Keeper of the Records, he was secur- 
ing an office of profit under the Crown which necessitated his re-election. When 
his membership was actually set aside by the House of Commons (Dec. 20, 1709), 
a few days after he got his Patent as Keeper, Addison was free to seek another 
seat, which, with the aid of friends, he was able to secure at Malmesbury on 
Mar. 11, 1710. 

lAikin, 1, 244. Tickell’s words are “bestowed upon him at this time by the 
Queen’s favour” (Preface, p.xix). Bohn followed Miss Aikin’s story (v, 427, note 


No. 2). 
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the Keepership by the most astute wire-pulling. Cusack Baldwin, the 
incumbent of the office was not eager to resign and had to be en- 
couraged to do so by financial “arrangements” which Dawson was 
obliged to make in Addison’s absence. Addison’s first mention of his 
“expedient” to secure the Record Keeper’s place is found in a letter of 
September 21, 1709. As late as October 29, Baldwin had not been 
prevailed upon to resign from the office. It was not until the 17th of 
November that Addison wrote to Dawson, “I pass here [in London] 
as Keeper of the Records in the Birmingham Tower.” Two days later, 
however, he was still urging Dawson to comply with Baldwin’s con- 
ditions, whatever they were, and to secure the “surrender” of the 
place. Godolphin’s letter to Wharton, published by Bohn, indicates 
that Addison sought to obtain, by a memorial to the Queen, an in- 
crease in the salary, representing himself on January 9, 1710, as al- 
ready in possession of the office.'’ That he was in nominal possession 
at this time is shown by the Calendar Patent Rolls, Anne f. 85, d 6., 
in which his Patent is recorded as of Dec. 2, 1709. There is reason to 
believe, however, that Addison did not get a clear title to the Keeper- 
ship until May 29, 1710, when, according to an agreement preserved 
among the Tickell Papers, he paid Baldwin compensation of £230 for 
his “surrender” and made him his deputy. Whatever the final arrange- 
ment, one may now find in the Calendar of Treasury Papers, dated 
January 27, 1710, a report by Wharton to the Lord High Treasurer on 
Addison’s petition to the Queen for a “suitable salary.”'* 

The letters also present Addison as an active candidate in England 
for re-election to Parliament in 1710 and 1713, visiting his constituency 
at Malmesbury on March 28 and October 14, 1710, and in August 
and September, 1713; and in spite of his great popularity, which Swift 
witnesses,'* laboring for re-election like any other candidate, distrib- 
uting patronage, keeping his political fences in good order, and per- 
forming services for useful friends at Malmesbury. 

Another interesting question upon which the Dawson letters throw 
some light is that of Addison’s personal relations with Wharton. No 





'Bohn’s date for the letter to Godolphin is January 9, 1709, which must 
mean 1709/10. A similar misdating must explain the footnote which gives the date 
of the grant to Addison as February 24, 1709. See Bohn, vi, 632 and note. 

12Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708-14. London, 1879, cxx, 22. The agreement 
between Addison and Baldwin was printed by Lucy Aikin (1, 24-5) although 
the significance of this document and the fact that it contradicted her earlier 
Statement seem to have escaped her. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, Letter 6. 
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confirmation is given to Johnson’s statement that Addison coun- 
teracted as far as he could the “malignant and blasting influence” of 
Wharton. Indeed, as Lucy Aikin wisely observed, the principles of 
government courageously maintained by Wharton were also those of 
Addison.'* References to Wharton in the Dawson correspondence 
reveal Addison’s attitude toward him as one of complete loyalty and 
admiration, without the slightest suggestion of apology or disapproval, 
The letters throw some light on Wharton’s trouble with the Queen 
in October, 1709, and show that during the period when the threat 
of impeachment was hanging over him (December 1709) and later, 
when a hostile government was trying to bring the Whig statesman 
to trial (November 1710—January 1711), Addison stood staunchly 
by his chief and patron. Letters of November 9 and December 30, 
1710, and of January 12 and 25, 1711, indicate that Addison antici- 
pated and prepared for the attacks on Wharton and took measures 
for his defence. There is no evidence in these letters to support John- 
son’s implication that Addison resented the morals of Wharton, nor 
is there corroboration of Swift’s well-known remark that Addison dis- 
liked Wharton as much as he did. 


The much-discussed question of Addison’s fitness for the official 
duties he performed is likewise answered by these letters. Joseph 
Spence, quoting the prejudiced Pope, is chiefly responsible for the im- 
pression that Addison had no natural talent for public business, that 
he composed a dispatch with the greatest difficultv, that he often, in- 
deed, spent hours of hesitation over letters which his subordinates final- 
ly wrote for him.!° The fact that Addison steadily rose through vari- 
ous secretaryships until he occupied the highest post open to a com- 
moner in the Kingdom has been largely ignored. He was Commis- 
sioner of Appeals, Undersecretary of State with Hedges and Sunder- 
land, Secretary to the Regents after the death of Queen Anne, twice 
principal secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and finally Sec- 
retary of State for the Southern Department (“His Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State”). There is no good reason for thinking that he 
was not a capable official in these not unimportant employments. Mark 
A. Thomson is in error when he declares that Addison was dismissed 


M4Zives of the Poets, Hill ed., London, 1905, u, 90. Aikin, 1, 244. 
195°Mr. Addison could not give out a common order in writing, for his endeav- 


oring always to word it too finely.” Spence, Anecdotes, Singer edition, London 
1820, p. 152. 
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from the last of these appointments.'® Indeed, Addison was in failing 
health throughout his Secretaryship of State (April 16, 1717-March 
14, 1718) and his resignation was solely on account of his physical 
condition. While the Dawson correspondence is not continued after 
1714, it does support Macaulay’s view that Addison was an able pub- 
lic servant. It was a common characteristic of the “official” corres- 
pondence of Addison’s day that it contained a mingling of the per- 
sonal and the severely official. Judged by the standards of his time, 
Addison was an excellent letter writer. Most of his official letters are 
easy, concise and tactful. Some of them are leavened by his subtle 
humor. The letters to Dawson show him in the earlier stages of his 
public career, a competent secretary to Wharton and an eager student 
of politics. They reveal the unfailing tact and the keen perception of the 
human motives behind the intricate pattern and rapid movement of 
the political scene, of which we now and then get glimpses in his es- 
says. Addison’s “official” correspondence, from 1705 onward, sup- 
plies abundant refutation of the story credited to Pope. 


From the foregoing facts, it must be clear that the Addison-Dawson 
correspondence is of great value in correcting false impressions and in 
filling out the background of Addison’s life. This is especially true 
because of the period it covers. Bohn indicated in a note that in 1856 
no letters were found for a period of eighteen months after October 
13, 1711, “during all which period he was engaged in writing the 
Spectator.”** The Dawson correspondence furnishes nine letters in 
this period, which supplement well the other sources of our knowledge. 
These reveal Addison busy with other matters than the Spectator. Al- 
though he had lost his Secretaryship when Wharton fell in September 
1710, he was still a member of the English Parliament for Malmes- 
bury and active in the Whig party affairs; and he still had his Keeper- 
ship of the Irish Records and other interests in Ireland. His partici- 
pation in the writing of Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian papers was 
in the nature of a congenial diversion; but the knowledge of men and 
affairs revealed in these essays was in no small measure due to the 
lessons he learned in the school of politics. 


The Addison-Dawson letters, which show us Addison at school, so to 
speak, are especially rich in minor details of his life during the period 
covered by his Secretaryship to Wharton. The perquisites of office 





16The Secretaries of State 1681-1782, Oxford, 1932, p. 25. 
17Bokn, v, 404, n. 
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which he was very careful to secure, his journeys to Chester, Malmes- 
bury, Bath and Rugby, his willingness to connive with the customs 
and other officials for the purpose of smuggling “Irish wine”’ to his 
friends in England, his constant feeling that his public services were 
not adequately rewarded, his restraining influence on the scandal- 
mongering tendencies of Steele’s Tatler in 1709, his efforts to provide 
for his kinsmen, his early and persistent weakness of the eyes which 
frequently incapacitated him for his duties, his drawing of a thousand 
pounds in the lottery in December 1711, political and social gossip 
of the day—all such details add color and concrete substance to the 
small body of well-authenticated biographical fact which has hitherto 
been available. 

No biography is in greater need of documentation than that of Ad- 
dison. Tickell’s Preface, the General Dictionary, Johnson’s Life, 
Spence’s Anecdotes, and Edward Philips’ Addisoniana, an untrust- 
worthy collection of traditions, have been the chief resources of stu- 
dents, and all writers on Addison have leaned too heavily upon them. 
Moreover, the scarcity of Addison letters (Bohn could find only two 
hundred) has thus far placed biographers under a serious handicap, 
Inasmuch as the Addison-Dawson correspondence covers one of the 
least-known periods of Addison’s life, and since this is the period in 
which the Tatler, Spectator and Guardian essays were written, its great 
value must be apparent to all students of English literature in the 
days of Anne. It should occupy a position of central importance ina 
new and complete edition of Addison’s letters—now one of the e- 
sential desiderata of eighteenth century scholarship. 
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FOREIGN PERFORMERS IN THE LONDON 
THEATERS IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Emmett L. Avery 
State College of Washington 


By the time of the Licensing Act in 1737 the presence of foreign 
performers in the London theaters must have been a fairly familiar 
sight to many patrons of the playhouses, for the first third of the 
eighteenth century was a period in which considerable numbers of 
Italian and French performers came, singly or in troupes, to entertain 
the English. The practice of employing dancers and singers from 
abroad had developed considerably earlier, and the court of Charles 
II had shown an interest in foreign players, especially French actors, 
singers, and dancers, as early as 1661.' Sometimes the visitors formed 
a company and presented their own plays;* frequently they were en- 
gaged expressly to take part in English entertainments.* 

Although the visits of troupes of foreign comedians apparently de- 
clined somewhat after 1688,* individuals continued to be employed in 
London. In the first decade of the eighteenth century, for example, 
the London theaters vied with each other in catering to the vogue for 
foreign dancers at the same time that the Italian opera was first com- 
ing into popularity.” During the season of 1705-6 the Queen’s Theater 
in the Haymarket presented ballets and individual dances by a num- 
ber of French dancers brought to London in November of 1705.6 The 


1Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama (Cambridge, 1923), p. 240; 
W. J. Lawrence, “Early French Players in England,” Anglia, XXXII (1909), 75. 

Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 238-9. 

8Ibid., p. 60. For example, eight French dancers, with at least five native ones, 
were employed for the masque of Calisto (1674). 

+Lawrence, op. cit., p. 87. 

‘Since the vogue for Italian opera and singers is well known, little considera- 
tion will be given here to that phase of the “foreign invasion.” 

"These ballets were apparently performed under the supervision of M. L’Abbé, 
who, coming to England in the seventeenth century, had remained to supervise 
theatrical dancing (Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Montague Summers, pp. 47, 
261). The troupe of 1705-6, apparently under the leadership of M. Debarques, 
had among its members L’Abbé’s younger brother, M. Davencourt, Mlle. Noisy, 
and M. Legard. Legard eventually became a well-known dancer with the English 
companies in London and trained his two sons to dance there also. 
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entertainments offered by this theater forced Drury Lane not only to 
retain its dancers of several seasons past (M. Cherrier, M. DuRuel 
and his wife) but also to import new ones.’ By the next season, 
however, the decision to allow only operas at the Queen’s and plays 
at Drury Lane lessened this type of competition, but some of these 
foreign dancers remained “standard acts” in the theaters in Drury 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

There was no notable change in this practice until the season of 
1718-1719. In November, 1718, however, there occurred the greatest 
influx of foreign comedians since the seventeenth century, the first of 
a series of troupes who came from abroad to perform in London. On 
November 7 a group which was styled as “lately arrived from the 
Theatre Royal at Paris,’ made its appearance in the theater in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields with La foire de St. Germain.® During the remain- 
ing weeks of 1718 the troupe usually acted on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. By January 1, 1719, the company had changed its acting days 
to Tuesdays and Thursdays,® and on February 12 it moved to the 
King’s Theater, where performances continued until Thursday, March 
19, 1719.1° Altogether the French gave about forty-two performances, 
a fairly respectable number for a pioneering troupe. Its repertory con- 
sisted chiefly of comedies and farces, and although the same piece was 
rarely performed more than twice, the company often gave two pieces 
on the same evening, one frequently being a one-act play or farce. 

The nature of the repertory may be seen from the following examples. 
Moliére was represented by five performances: L’Etourdi (three 
times), Tartuffe, and George Dandin. Possibly in a more popular 
vein were Arlequin empereur dans la lune (given three times), familiar 


7Among these were two “French girls’ who were unnamed, M. Klein, M. 
Laving, M. Quiet, and Mlle. Quiet. 

Daily Courant, November 7, 1718. John Ozell took advantage of the coming 
of this troupe to present a translation of this play(The Fair of St. Germain... 
Done into English by Mr. Ozell. London . . . 718). In a prose prologue he pre- 
sented Harlequin, Colombine, and Pierrot debating the probable reception of their 
undertaking to act in London. Harlequin is doubtful; Colombine and Pierrot are 
more hopeful: 

Pier Pox on ye, you're always prognosticating ill luck. Tho’ ’twere only for 
our Tumbling, ’tis odds but— 

Harl. Devil take you and your Tumbling; ’tis the very Thing that has made 
us contemptible. 

Col. So here’s the Source and Cause of our Grief. Well, I'll take upon me my- 
seli to beg the Town to have the Patience to see ye once, and if they are not 
pleas’d with you, you shall appear no more. 

%See Daily Courant, January 1, 1719. 
10]bid., February 12, 1719. 
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to Londoners through Mrs. Behn’s The Emperor of the Moon, and 
Les deux Arlequins.' The strong reliance upon farces may be seen 
in the number of plays centering in the characters of Harlequin and 
Colombine: Arlequin laron, juge et grand avocat; Arlequin homme 4a 
bonnes fortunes; Colombine avocat, pour et contre; Colombine fille 
sgavante. In addition, the French frequently emulated the practice 
of the English theaters by offering entertainments of dancing and acro- 
batics after the play or between the plays when two were produced.'” 
Although the French company rarely advertised the names of its own 
performers, On one occasion, the production of Tartuffe on January 
13, 1719, the cast was named: M. Francisque, M. Antone, M. Tellier, 
M. Sallé, M. Moylin, M. Moylin, Jr., M. Cochoy, and Mesdames 
Francisque, Moylin, and Cochoy."* 

In the absence of any appreciable amount of critical discussion of 
these performers, it is difficult to appraise the degree of success they 
attained. A few satiric lines in an epilogue to Beckingham’s The 
Tragedy of King Henry IV of France, which was produced in Novem- 
ber, 1719, suggest that the French did not totally lack for an audience: 


First then, for honest Satire now begins 

With a black Catalogue of all your Sins. 

A troop of French last Season won your Hearts 
Listing, like Falstaff’s Men, in hopes of Shirts.'4 


Then, too, the length of their engagement, November to March, sug- 
gests a degree of success. Perhaps a more substantial indication is the 
fact that other companies repeated the experiment within a short time, 


11For a discussion of Les deux Arlequins, see Winifred Smith, The Comitedia 
dell’Arte (New York, 1912), pp. 225-6. 

12For example, on January 6 Pierrot was advertised to do a somersault through 
a dozen hoops all raised twelve feet high; on March 2, 1719, singing by Mrs. 
Aubert rounded out the evening’s offerings. Occasionally, too, some of the dancers 
belonging to the English company performing on other days of the week in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields participated in the entertainments presented by the French; 
among these were M. Moreau and his wife, Legard’s two sons, and Miss Schoold- 
ing. 

13The members of this troupe, many of whom were related, had played to- 
gether previously in France. M. Francisque, the leader, was Francisque (or 
Francois) Moylin and was the uncle of the two children, M. Sallé and Mlle. 
Sallé, who received a benefit performance on December 19, 1718, and who per- 
formed on February 12, 1719 (See Emile Dacier, Une danseuse de l’Opéra sous 
Louis XV: Mlle. Salié (1707-1755), 2nd ed., Paris 1909, p. 10). The company 
had apparently been formed in 1715 at the Foire St. Germain (ibid., p. 2); in it 
were Simon Moylin, brother of Francisque Moylin, and his wife; M. Cochois 
(or Cochoy) and his wife, a sister of M. Francisque (p. 227n). Although M. 
Dacier speaks of several of M. Francisque’s expeditions to London, he does 
not seem to have known of this first one. 


14Printed in the Third Edition (London, 1720). 
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for a conspicuous lack of success would probably have discouraged imj- 
tation. Certainly it was a period in which Londoners were susceptible 
to theatrical novelties, and it would not be surprising if these troupes 
had found a favorable reception. 

At any rate, in slightly less than a year London was again visited 
by French performers who opened their stay in the King’s Theater in 
the Haymarket on Saturday, March 5, 1720.'° Their first play Harle. 
quin Dead and Alive, was advertised by its English title, a custom this 
troupe often followed. Apparently this troupe had been brought to 
England by subscription, perhaps in the fashion by which the Italian 
operas were sponsored.'® During the first month the company acted 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and although the group once 
temporarily removed to the theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and changed 
its days of acting, it continued to perform with fair regularity three 

nights a week until Tuesday, June 21, 1720, a performance advertised 
as the last. Although the troupe came late in the season, it attained 
at least thirty-one advertised performances. Apparently under the 
leadership of M. de Grimbergue, '* it had among its members only 
one (M. Francisque) of the company of 1718-1719. Some of the nevw- 
comers, however, were chosen to become familiar figures in London be- 
fore long: M. D’Angeville, who frequently returned to England; M. 
Roger, who later created and performed in ballets in Drury Lane; 
Signora Violenta, who shortly became one of the most celebrated of 
the minor stage personages in Dublin, London, and Edinburgh. Stil 
other members were M. Dulondel, Mile. de Gremont, Mlle. de Liury, 
Mlle. de Lisle, Mlle. de Chaliez, and M. Debroc, a tumbler.'* 


Daily Courant, March 5, 1720. 

16The prices for the opening night, which were rather high (boxes on the 
stage 7/6; pit and boxes 5/; gallery 2/6), suggest that the company felt fairly 
certain of its prospects. In the issue for March 12, 1720, The Theatre, a periodi- 
cal which was by no means friendly to the visiting French, suggests also, by its 
opening statement, that the return engagement did not suffer from lack of an 
audience: “The French Players have appeared on our Stage, to a crowded Aud- 
ence of Gentlemen and Ladies. 

17See an apology by him in the Daily Courant, May 2, 1720, for the failure 
of the company to give all its scheduled entertainments on the preceding Friday, 
and the advertisement, Daily Courant, June 13, 1720, of a benefit for him. This 
performer may have been Jean Baptiste Grimbergh, director of the Grand 
Theatre at Brussels from 1709 to 1714, or possibly his son, Nicholas. See Henn 
Liebrecht, Histoire Thédtre Francois a Bruxelles (Paris, 1923), pp. 137-8. 

1SThe names of some of these performers tempt one to hazard a guess that they 
may have been members of the strolling French companies which made sud 
frequent appearances in Holland in the early eighteenth century. Grimbergh & 
one example. There was also Louise Deschaliers de Vaurenville [Mlle. de Chaliet 
was sometimes advertised in London as Mile. de Vaurenville}] at The Hague 
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In many respects, the repertory of this company was much like that 
of the earlier one. For the first half of the season the reliance was 
chiefly upon farces involving Harlequin and Scaramouch: Harlequin 
Dead and Alive, Harlequin and Scaramouch Deserters, Harlequin Sham 
Astrologer (given three times), and Harlequin a Merry Spirit (given 
twice). Later, advertising by French or Italian titles, the troupe gave 
more plays of the rank of Moliére’s Le bourgeois gentilhomme (twice), 
L’Etourdi (twice), and Le malade imaginaire (twice). On the whole, 
though, if one can judge accurately by what was advertised, the enter- 
tainments accompanying these plays were more spectacular and re- 
ceived greater stress than had been in the case in 1718-1719. Their 
nature may be seen from the advertisement for Tuesday, April 26, 
1720, when La fille capitaine was acted: 


In which Comedy Signora Violenta will perform several Extraordinary things, 
with a Pair of Colours. . . With Entertainments ot Dancing by Monsieur 
D’Angeville, Madamoiselle Deschaliers, and others. And several New Performan- 
ces by the Tumblers; Particularly, the Extraordinary Tumbling call’d Le Saut de 
la Planche, to be perform’d by Mr. Debroc, who with Links in his Hands will 
run up to the Top of a Board 16 Foot High, and with a most surprizing Activity 
will tumble from thence.!9 


Besides the spectacular, one other characteristic of their perform- 
ances caused comment: their lewdness. Richard Steele pointed out 
that quality in an essay in his periodical, The Theatre, No. 21, for 
March 12, 1719/20. After briefly analyzing their offerings, Steele 
pessimistically announced: ‘To such abandoned and stupid wicked- 
ness is the Stage already degenerated; there is no hope of amendment, 
but that, by setting out with the utmost baseness it can arrive at, 
it can proceed no further.’’*” Later in the same article Steele set forth 


in September, 1722, a season when none of these troupes performed in London. 
See J. Fransen, Les Comediens Francais en Hollande au XVIIe¢ et au XVIITe 
siécles (Paris, 1925), pp. 263-4. There was also a M. Debroc who appeared 
from time to time in London and Holland (ibid., p. 267). More difficult to iden- 
tify is M. Dangeville. There appear to have been three Dangevilles of this 
period, all dancers, all performing at one time or another on the continent. Of 
the three, Claude-Charles Batot Dangeville (1665-1743) or Antoine-Frangois Batot 
Dangeville, dancer at Paris 1701-1748, seems the one likely to be in London at 
this time. See Lemazurier, Galerie Historique des Acteurs du Thédtre Francais 
(Paris, 1830), I, 208-210. 

Daily Courant, April 26, 1720. 

°The Theatre, ed. John Nichols (London, 1791), p. 165. Nichols quoted, as a 
supplement to Steele’s remarks, a letter from Dr. Rundle to Mrs. Sandys, March 
24, 1719/20, which stated: “Our Playhouse is put under the greatest discourage- 
ment that can possibly be, to encourage the facetious lewdness of a company of 
French strolling mountebanks, who are in high reputation at the Theatre in the 
Haymarket. . . our best Players are in despair of company” (ibid., p. 164n). 
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one of the commonplaces of the day on the unhappy effect of this 
type of entertainment: 












But I foresee the Theatre is to be utterly destroyed, and sensation is to banist 
reflection; as sound is to beat down sense . . . A regular, orderly, and well. 
governed company of actors, that lived in reputation and credit, and under 
decent settlement, are to be torn to pieces, and made vagabonds, to make room 
for even foreign vagrants, who deserved no reception but in Bridewell, evey 
before they affronted an assembly composed of the British Nobility and Gentry! 













In spite of such influential complaints, the English players contin. 
ued to have foreign competition. At the end of the same year an- 
other company arrived, heralded on December 15, 1720, with an ad- 
vance notice: “At the New Theatre in the Hay-Market, (between 
Little Suffolk Street and James Street) which is now compleatly finish- 
ed, will be acted French comedies, as soon as the rest of the Actors 
arrive from Paris, who are daily expected.”** Apparently the pro- 
duction of La fille a la mode by this troupe (known as the Duke of 
Montague’s Company of French Comedians) was the first play given 
in this theater; the opening night was December 29.*° During Janv- 
ary and February of 1721 the company performed with fair regularity 
four nights a week; but during and after the Lenten season the num- 
ber was reduced to two weekly to the last recorded performance on 
May 4, 1721. Altogether there were approximately fifty performances, 




















21The Theatre, p. 166. It should be remembered, of course, that Steele hada 
decided personal interest in the “Company of Actors” to which he referred. The 
author (Sir John Falstaffe) of the Anti-Theatre, a rival publication, replied to 
some of Stecle’s reflections upon the French players, and although Sir John Fal- 
staffe did not especially defend the French, he pointed out that “It is odd, that 
Sir JOHN [Steele] should never complain of the Stage’s obscenity, till the 
French appeared among us; as if our own actors were to be indulged in a littk 
innocent lewdness’(Anti-Theatre, No. 9, March 14, 1719/20, ed. Nicholls, pp. 
274-5). In a later article, April 4, 1720, he added that the English companies 
could not, in clear conscience, condemn the French too heartily: “The diversion 
of one of our Stages ran so low last Season, that the company was forced to cal 
in to their assistance a troop of French strollers, who were so happy as to give 
great satisfaction to those who did not understand them. The rival Play-hous, 
I remember, took offence at this prostitution of the British Stage: though they 
themselves had the condecension some years before, to caress a company of 
French dancing-dogs” (Ibid., pp. 310-1). 


*2Daily Courant, December 15, 1720. Unless otherwise stated, all the refer- 
ences to this company are from the Daily Courant. 


“3W. J. Lawrence, “Early French Players in England,” in The Elizabethan 
Playhouse and other Studies (1912), p. 153. Although Lawrence mentions 
this troupe and a few others, his main interest in this article concerns French 
players in London in the seventeenth century. ’ 
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and, as before, some of the actors were making return engagements in 
London.** 

Although this company did not vary its repertory greatly from those 
of previous troupes, it did offer a greater number of plays by Moliére. 
Four of his pieces—L’Ecole des femmes, Le médicin malgré lui, Tar- 
tuffe, and M. Pourceaugnac—had two performances each; five others 
—L’Etourdi, George Dandin, L’Avare, Le bourgeoise gentilhomme, and 
Le cocu imaginaire—apparently were presented only once. As before, 
the main reliance was upon farces involving Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
and Colombine, and, like most of its predecessors, the company did 
not escape adverse criticism. One periodical, in commenting upon the 
departure of the troupe, perhaps reflected the attitude of others: 


The French Strollers, who appeared on the Stage last Winter in the Hay- 
Market, have thought proper to withdraw. We condole the Misfortunes of those 
who may have been Losers by them, but congratulate the Town on a good 
Riddance of those Apish Impertinents; as it is not likely they will ever exhibit 
their Representations here again, such as make Men of Sense sick, our Manners 
more degenerate, and the Dignity of the Stage descend to the fulsomest Enter- 
tainments.?° 

But the London Journal proved to be a poor prophet. On Monday, 
November 4, 1721, a new company appeared in the New Theater in 
the Haymarket, opening with Moliére’s Tartuffe and Arlequin invisi- 
ble. During December and most of January this troupe acted on four 
nights each week. During Lent it reduced the number of perform- 
ances to two weekly, and brought the season to an end on April 10, 
1722. The performances reached a total of at least fifty-five, a 
slightly larger number than the previous company had given. 

From the beginning this company attempted a more ambitious pro- 
gram than its predecessors had given. Opening with Tartuffe, the 
troupe gave a fair number of Moliere’s plays. Two of them—Amphi- 
tryon and Le cocu imaginaire—were given three times apiece;*° three 
—L’Ecole des maris, L’Avare, and Les précieuses ridicules—were per- 





*4Some of these were Mlle. de Lisle, who arrived early in February, 1721; M. 
Roger and Mlle. des Chaliez, who were both acting on February 21; and M. 
Francisque, who was with the company for a portion of the session, leaving in 
mid-April to resume performing in Paris (Dacier, op. cit., p. 10). Possibly new to 
London were Monsieur and Madame Chavigny (advertised on April 28) and M. 
Soulard (May 2). 

London Journal, No. 102, July 8, 1721. Aaron Hill’s attitude toward these 
foreign players (or toward the ones expected later in 1721) is indicated in the 
term he applied to them: “French Vermin” (Letter to Mr. Rich, September 9, 
1721 in Works of Aaron Hill. Second Edition, 1753, I, 37). 

“6Possibly some of these were shortened, for a few were apparently given 
as afterpieces, occasionally as a brief preliminary entertainment. 
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formed twice; and Le bourgeois gentilhomme, George Dandin, Le 




































misanthrope, and Tartuffe had one performance each. But, more 
unusual, the company presented a considerable number of French 
tragedies, a type infrequently given previously. For example, on Janu- ; 
ary 4 the actors offered Racine’s Andromaque; on January 6 Rhada- 

. ea . . Vv 
miste et Zénobie (already given once before); on January 13 Cor. b 
neille’s Le Cid; on January 18 Crébillon’s Atrée et Thyeste; on Janu- P 
ary 22 Corneille’s Le menteur; and on January 29 Racine’s Mithridate, : 
During the rest of the season, however, the company reverted rather ’ 
strongly to farces (nearly all the tragedies listed above had had a 

: : . it 
farce as an afterpiece), but it gave a few more plays relatively new ; 
™ P = . : > ° . ° in 
to England in the original: Racine’s Brittanicus, his Rodogune, and D 
Corneille’s Les Horaces. Just who was responsible for this more am- F 
bitious program is difficult to determine, for the programs name only E 
os 
a few performers.‘ 
- : : pa 

With the departure of this company, two seasons passed without D 
a visiting troupe of any importance,"> possibly because the sameness pl 
of the repertories of the four companies had dulled the taste of Lon- iny 
doners for French farces and comedies, with a slight flavoring of trage- on 

« 
dies. Yet when, on December 17, 1724, with advance notices begin- ch 
ning as early as December 5, a new company arrived, it offered little Sa 
that was new. Like many of its predecessors, it occupied the New th 
Theater in the Haymarket, where it offered first a double bill: Les tis 
metamorphoses d’Arlequin and L’isle des Amazones. Acting approxi- | 

nately three times weekly before Lent, when the company dropped to 28 

° p ° _ sal acl ; 
two performances, the troupe remained until May 13, 1725; the total ns 
number of performances was about fifty-three, apparently a good the 
season’s average for visiting troupes. Like most of the preceding com- ing 
panies, it offered an average program of comedies and farces, many on 
of which had been presented before; and few tragedies were given. the 

“7Among the performers named were Mile. Vairinville, (possibly the Mlle Var 
Vaurenviile (or Mlle. Deschaliers) of preceding seasons); Mrs. Hamoche, M. de lau 
Breuil, Madame de Breuil, and M. Romagnezi, who was advertised as the ang 
author of Arleguin Huila, a farce perforraed five times (March 5, 8, 12, 27, 30) 
toward the end of the season. per 

*SEven so, small groups of foreigners made sporadic appearances in the interval adv 
between April, 1722, and December, 1724. In the summer of 1723 Penkethman and 
Norris exhibited at “Peukethman and Jubilee Dickey’s Booth” at Bartholomew ro 
Fair a performer called Monsieur de Long Dens, who, with his two children. pa 
were advertised as from Paris (Daily Post, August 22, 1723). Similarly, on Mon- : 
day, September 2, Penkethman advertised that in his theater in Richmond bea 
(which he frequently operated in the summer) a troupe of rope dancers and mo 

x 






tumblers from France and Madrid would perform. 
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The troupe did, however, take advantage of the popularity of the 
Faustus pantomimes at Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields to pre- 
sent an offering on a similar theme: Arlequin Doctor Faustus (given 
three times). Of the performers, the most prominent was M. Roger, 
who acted Pierrot and composed ballets. Only a few seem to have 
been advertised by name: Mrs. Dumont (playing Colombine), M. 
Phillipe (Scaramouch), M. Pinart, M. Soulard (who had performed 
in London before), and Mrs. Jacoba (who also acted Colombine). 

Although the next season (1725-6) opened without a visiting troupe, 
it can hardly be said that the foreigners neglected their opportunities 
in London. M. Roger, advertised as the “French Pierrot,” joined the 
Drury Lane actors, with whom he performed on September 28, 1725. 
For them he composed a ballet called “La Folette,” in which he and 
English dancers performed; later, on February 11, 1726, he took the 
part of Pierrot in one of Drury Lane’s pantomimes, Apollo and 
Daphne, or Harlequin’s Metamorphoses. Another foreigner, M. Du- 
plessis, joined the Drury Lane company on November 19. At the oppos- 
ing house, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, two foreign performers received consid- 
erable attention: M. and Mlle. Sallé the brother and sister who, as 
children, had some years earlier performed in the same theater. M. 
Sallé, like M. Roger, played Pierrot, once in Apollo and Daphne, or 
the Burgomaster Tricked (January 14, 1726), Lincoln’s Inn Field’s 
rival to the Drury Lane pantomime. 

But near the end of this season a new troupe appeared. On March 
28, 1726, advertised as a company of “Italian Comedians,’’”’ it opened 
in the New Theater in the Haymarket. Coming late in the season, 
the “Italians” acted irregularly two or three times a week; and follow- 
ing the examples of Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where pan- 
tomimes and entertainments were steadily receiving greater stress, 
they emphasized not only their comedies and farces but also a great 
variety of dancing and tumbling by M. Poitier, M. Boudet, M. La- 
lauze, M. Welman, M. Maillard, and Mlle. Violenta, Mlle. Boudet, 
and Mile. Le Brun.*® Their engagement, numbering about eighteen 
performances, ended on May 11, but Mlle. Violenta, who sometimes 
advertised herself as an “Italian actress,’ reopened the same theater 





°Daily Courant, March 28, 1726. 

= is possible that M. Maillard may have been the Frangois Maillart who was 
with a troupe in Holland in 1722-1723 (Fransen, op. cit., p. 263) and that M. 
Lalauze was the Marc-Anthoine Lalauze who performed in brussels during the 


oo season, 1726-1727 (ibid., p. 267). Mlle. Violenta had performed in London 
ore. 
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on June 1 with a program consisting principally of acrobatics and 
dancing. 

Early in the next season a troupe of Italian performers, some of 
whom were members of the preceding company, opened a full season 
at the same theater. First performing on September 28, with a farce 
and dancing by M. Poitier, they possibly were brought by subscrip- 
tion.*t Although they had difficulty in securing the use of a theater 
as frequently as they wished (they changed in November to the King’s 
Theater) and sometimes could act only once a week,** they remained 
in London until at least May 10, 1727, giving approximately forty per- 
formances. Performing in Italian, they found it necessary to aid their 
audiences by supplying guide books to the action: “For the better 
Information of those who do not thoroughly understand the Italian 
language, A Book with the Argument and Explanation in English, of 
what is transacted in every Scene .. .”** In spite of their handicaps 
of language and of securing a theater, the performers seemed to feel 
that they had had a good reception, and at one time announced: 
“ |. . seeing the Nobility come to honour their performance with their 
presence [the Italians have] resolved to stay several Years at Lon- 
don.”°* Not only because they spoke a different language but also 
because they had a repertory different from those of the French 
groups, the Italians appeared, for awhile, on the score of novelty.® 
In their representations they included a number of Italian farces,*® and 
in April they ventured into comic opera with La Parodia del Pastor 


31See Mist’s Weekly Journal, No. 80, October 29, 1726. 

32On April 6 (Daily Post) they advertised that they would “continue acting 
as often as the convenience of the theatre can allow it.” 

33Daily Post, October 21, 1726. A short time earlier Mist’s Weekly Journal, No. 
75, October 1, 1726, had taken a gibe at the English for patronizing plays ina 
language which they did not understand: “On Wednesday last at the Oper- 
House in the Haymarket, was represented a farce in the Italian Language, by an 
Italian Company of Comedians newly arrived—The wise Men of Gotham gave 
it, as their Opinion, that it was very fine, and extremely edifying, for scarce 
one oi them understood a Word of the Matter.” 

34Daily Courant, November 26, 1726. 

35The British Journal, November 26, 1726, in a discussion of the state of the 
drama, emphasized this aspect of the appeal which the Italians made: “It is 
natural for Mankind to Love Variety . . . To this Love of Novelty we owe the 
vast Indulgence which Silly Harlequinades have lately met with: To the same 
Desire of change the Introduction of Jtakian Strolers, who only add some articu- 
late Nonsense to Drollery.” 

36Some of these—Le furbarie par vendetta, or Brighella’s revenge; Argentina 
strega per amore; Le disgrazie d’Arlechino; Arlechino prencipe in sogno— wert 
published in London during the stay of the comedians, and copies are to be 
found in the British Museum. A discussion of them will be found in Smith, 0. 
cit., pp. 227-8. 
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Fido.’ Even at that, these foreign comedians*® were not without 
competition in their own field, for Mrs. Violenta began, in November, 
1726, to offer her entertainments of tumbling and dancing in the New 
Theater and occasionally ventured to perform farces and comedies, as 
on February 8, 1727, when she advertised The Triumphs of Colom- 
bine, an Italian piece translated into French.*® 
The presence of the Italians apparently provoked more criticism, 
both formal and satirical, than the French had generally aroused. The 
most extended analysis appeared in Mist’s Weekly Journal for October 
29, 1726. After expressing his surprise that efforts had been made to 
raise a subscription to engage the Italians, the writer reported upon 
his own attendance at their performances. Like others, he noted that 
“whenever they play, there is such a Hurry of fine Equipages crowding 
to their Doors,’ and he grew sarcastic at the strange tendency of the 
English to sit through plays which they did not understand: “. . . my 
chief Amusement has been in considering the Auditory, for I did not 
believe before, that there was in London so great a Number of well 
drest People who did not understand a word of English.” Proceeding 
to a discussion of the principles of comedy, he tested the merit of the 
diversions offered by the Italians and found them wanting: 
ae ss 1 
We conceive those Pieces which are represented by the /talian Theatre, cannot 
deserve the Name of Comedy.—First, because there is nothing in any of them 
which looks like a Plan or Fable regularly conducted; their Characters are im- 
perfect and inconsistent with themselves, and no way kept up; they want 
Variety —The Personages they bring upon the Stage, are ever the same in every 
Representation, and these consist of, a miserable Doctor, who is to be as foolish 
as the Actor can make him,—two dangling Lovers—a Pantaloon, who is com- 
monly the Father of one of these Lovers,—a Harlequin, who is for the most part 


a Valet, and the Buffoon of the Farce——and sometimes a Mitzetein and Scara- 
mouch, by way of additional Zanis. . . 

Their Discourse is a kind of Extempore Dialogue; for as every Actor is in- 
structed in the Business of the Scene, he is to say what he thinks proper upon 
the Subject, and their common Way is to talk on till Harlequin thinks fit to put 
an End to the Discourse by beating them off... . 

They have no Notion of fine Raillery, and those delicate Turns of Wit which 
we read in some French and Spanish Comedies, and in many of our own Nation. 
—But as their Drols in Jtaly . . . are for the most Part the Entertainment of 
Gundaliers, Fishwomen, and others of the basest of the People, with whom a 





37Daily Post, April 25, 1727. 


38A considerable number of these performers were advertised by name. Among 
them were Poitier, who composed ballets and danced, Welman, Gaetani, Grimaldo 
Francolino, Cornet, and Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Constantin, Mrs. Argentina, Mrs. 
Caranova, and Miss Rutti. In addition, there were M. DeCamp and Mile. Mimi 
a. ee on March 23, were advertised as the “first dancers of the Opera 
at Brussels.” 


%Daily Post, February 8, 1727. 
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nasty Expression has sometimes the Effect of Wit, they are too apt to comply 


with the vicious Taste of their Audience .. . 
This, I say, is the Jtalian Comedy, and whoever frequents these Entertainments 


will see the same Tricks play’d over in every Representation, without any Mix. 
ture of Wit, Humour, or Common Sense to make him amends. 

It gives a Man a most deplorable Prospect of the present Degeneracy of 
Taste, and the miserable Decay of Common Sense amongst our People of sudden 
Fortunes, who, I find, are the Encouragers of this Entertainment. What can 
we say but that Barbarism and Ignorance have driven Wit from the Stage— 
The bad Effects of this may be easily foreseen; for it is no doubt but that the 
Stage has a Strong Influence on the Minds of the People—lIt is, or ought to be, 
the School of Politeness and good Breeding. . . . I'd fain know what can be 
learn’d by frequenting these /talian Entertainments? 


According to the present Prevalence of Taste, this can be no extravagant Sup- 
position, for when all Delicacy and good Sense are laid aside, who knows how 
far our Absurdity may carry us.?° 

These Italian troupes did not return during the next season (1727- 
1728), but Mrs. Violenta continued her activities. On October 18, 
1727, her company, including M. Francisco, was performing in the 
New Theater, where by November 3 she had increased her group to 
include M. Gilmarini, M. LaLoge, and M. LaFevre, dancers and 
tumblers. In March her troupe was sufficiently enlarged to offer en- 
tertainments, and on March 8 she gave a farce, The Rivals; or The 
Happy Despair, the cast including M. Leger, Signor Wenpicollo, M. 
Ribarwarle, M. Pisard, M. Gourroin, M. Millon, Mrs. Gilmarine, Mrs. 
Volar, M. Lalauze, M. Gambellon, M. Trimeur, Miss Violante, M. 
Vallon, and others, some of whom had performed in London previously. 
This piece, repeated a number of times, was advertised as the com- 
position of Leger and Lalauze. 


In the next few years the “foreign invasion” weakened and changed 
its course; there developed a greater tendency for smaller groups of 
foreigners to ally themselves with the companies in Drury Lane, Lin 
coln’s Inn Fields, Goodman’s Fields, or Covent Garden. In October, 
1728, M. Moreau and his wife came from Paris to dance in Lincoln’s 


40Later, in the same periodical for December 17, 1726, a correspondent styling 
himself as “From the Banks of the Styx” satirized current taste by saying that 
he had heard “that instead of furnishing the two useless Houses in Drury-Lane 
and Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields with any more Dramas, your Poets are now learning 
the Italian Language, and intend shortly to translate your politest Plays into 
that Tongue, beginning with Caesar in Egypt,” and added that “there is on the 
Brink of Arrival an Italian Orator”’ to round out the Italianizing of London. In 
1727 was published a satire on these diversions: The English Stage Italianised, 
for a discussion of which see Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth 
Century Drama (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 257-8. James Ralph, in his Taste of the 
Town (London, 1731), dismissed the Italians summarily: “As for those poor 
Wretches, known here by the Title of Italian Comedians; I shall not at preset 
meddle any further with their absurd Performances, till I come to mention them 
as pretending to the Form of a Theatre” (p. 101). 
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Inn Fields; where M. Sallé was also performing. Drury Lane con- 
tinued to rely upon M. Roger for ballets and dancing. In the season 
of 1729-1730, M. Poitier became one of Lincoln’s Inn Field’s dancers. 
In the season of 1730-1731, M. Sallé was joined by his sister, Marie 
Sallé. Although Mlle. Sallé returned to Paris during 1731-1732, her 
brother remained in London, and M. Desnoyer came to Drury Lane 
to compose and dance in ballets. During 1732-1733, Mrs. Violenta, 
with a troupe including M. LeFevre and M. Lalauze, performed 
sporadically; Goodman’s Fields augmented its forces with M. Juon de 
Vallois and Mlle. Vallois; Drury Lane engaged M. LeBrun as a Harle- 
quin; and the New Theatre acquired a new foreign Harlequin in M. 
Lefronde. In the next season, Mlle. Marie Sallé made one of her fre- 
quent return engagements, appearing this time in Covent Garden with 
M. Malter, a performer from Paris on his first appearance in London; 
to compete with Covent Garden, Drury Lane engaged Mlle. Grognet, 
from the “Opéra Comique” in Paris; and M. Francisque returned to 
London to perform Harlequin for the New Theater. 


After his long stay as a Harlequin in the New Theater, M. Fran- 
cisque returned to London in October of 1734 with a large company of 
French comedians, who once again occupied the New Theater. First 
performing on October 26, 1734, with a double bill of L’Embarras des 
Richesses and Arlequin Hulla (M. Francisque advertised to perform 
Harlequin in both comedies) ,*! this company had the longest run of 
any of the troupes during the early eighteenth century. Acting four 
times a week as a rule, the troupe remained until June 4, 1735, with 
the total number of performances reaching approximately one hundred 
and ten. Associated with M. Francisque in this enterprise was a large 
number of players, some new and some familiar to London audiences— 
Mlle. Chateauneuf, a dancer; M. and Madame Cochoy, who were 
possibly the performers of that name who appeared with M. Francisque 
on his first venture in London in 1718; Master Francis Cochoy; M. 
Dessessars and his wife; M. de Verneuil, Madame de Verneuil, and 
Mlle. Mimi Verneuil; M. Le Sage, Jr., and M. Le Sage, Sr.; M. Mal- 
ter and his wife; Madame Francisque; Madame Frompre; Mlle. Mimi 
Fourcade; M. Deshayes; M. Dubuisson; M. De Lisle; M. Badouin; 
Mlle. Villepierre; and Mlle. Grognet, who had been previously at 





*!Daily Advertiser, October 26, 1734. A fair number of the earliest performances 
by this troupe are not listed in Professor Nicoll’s handlist of foreign plays given 
in England during this period. 
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Drury Lane.*? In spite of the extended stay which this company ex- 
perienced, it did not offer a repertory differing markedly from those 
of previous companies; its main reliance was upon the usual French 
comedies and farces, with the customary entertainments, although 
there were a few attempts to present tragedies.*® 

As before, the visiting performers did not get a very cordial wel- 
come from the more critical periodicals. Patriophilus, writing in the 
Grub Street Journal,** found little acting ability among them, but 
granted them the dubious honor of having “among them extraordinary 
singers, dancers, Arlequins, Scaramouches.” He ended his criticism 
with a dismissal of their claim to worth: 












In short, Sir, I look upon this Company of French Comedians to consist 
chiefly of Strollers; who, if ever they acted upon a theatre in Paris, (which I 
much question) performed the lowest parts. And I cannot but wonder, not 
without some indignation, that so mean an opinion of our taste should prevail 
abroad, as to encourage such a set of foreign creatures to come over among 
us, who seemed to have no other recommendation than that they are foreign, 
which is none at all to, Sir, your humble servant, Patriophilus. ‘ 














Later, in the same periodical, ‘““True Briton,” writing to the editors, 
told of his latest periodic visit to London, where he heard so much 
praise of the French performers, especially M. Francisque, whom he 
characterized as “the delight of the Beau Monde,” that he investigated 
their qualifications and performances. Before witnessing a perform- 
ance, “True Briton” remarked that he had hoped to find that 










this French operator (his Harlequinship must excuse me, if I think the name 
of actor too dignified for his character) had contributed to the reforming of the 
many abuses, which had so long prevailed on our English stages, by introducing 
the best plays of CORNEILLE, MOLIERE, RACINE, and other celebrated 
French poets.*5 













42Apparently this troupe brought not only many actors but also other em- 
ployees. At a performance on May 14, 1735, a benefit was held for three Scene 
Men: Dumont, Gery, Laving; the Wardrobe Keeper: Michel; and the Door- 
Keeper: St. Germain. - 

43Note, for example, this advance news item: “We hear that the Tragedy of 
Athalia, written by the famous Mons. Racine, is now in Rehearsal by the French 
Comedians, at the New Theatre in the Haymarket, who design to entertain the 
Town with its Performance, to the best Advantage on Wednesday next. Tis 
said, this Tragedy has never been acted yet in England, nor on any Theatre 
but that at Paris, and the Company belonging to Mr. Francisque, who, by his 
extraordinary Performance, is esteem’d by the best Judges a most just Actor, 
both in Tragedy as well as Comedy. . . ” (London Daily Post and General Ad- 
vertiser, April 14, 1735). The play, presented on April 16, seems to have been pet- 
formed only once. 
44No. 254, November 7, 1734. 


45Grub Street Journal, March 13, 1735. 
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But he was disappointed to find that Francisque was “gaining so uni- 
versal an applause to pieces which neither he, nor any of his mock- 
Comedians dare attempt to represent in their own country.” On the 
following day “True Briton” went to a coffee-house frequented by the 
French and asked one of the French players how the troupe had fared 
in London. The player replied: 


‘Oh, Sir, wonderful; we act pieces here with the greatest applause, which, if 
we attempted at home, we should be stoned off the stage. But the English are 
indulgent; they must be amused; FRANCISQUE can do what he will with 
them; he can suit their palates with drollery and buffoonery; so that it may be 
justly sayed, with them Every rank fool goes down. If . . . some of the most 
elevated rank command a play, they always conclude their commands with an 
order, that it be very short; and to add a very long farce.4® 


The attacks of the periodicals upon the visiting performers were aug- 
mented by some satiric thrusts in John Kelley’s The Plot (Drury 
Lane, January 22, 1735), in one scene of which a troupe of French 
comedians express their hope of becoming rich at the expense of the 
English: 


To France ven we return again, 

We'll be great Lors, and dey poor Men; 
Der playing Sense dey’ll find is vain, 
We'll clown vid Rich and Drury-Lane. 


Like previous companies, then, this one suffered from a somewhat 
unfavorable critical reception; nevertheless, the populace seems not to 
have agreed totally with the critics. Various observers have hinted 
that the more fashionable people attended and applauded the perform- 
ances,—for example: 


If an Englishman, dead a few Years ago, was to behold (in Cowley’s Language) 
the great Vulgar and the small hurrying to a certain Theatre, he would be apt 


46Tt should be noted, however, that Bavius, an editor of the Grub Street Journal 
stated at the end of “True Briton’s” letter: “Tho this gentleman’s zeal against 
foreign strollers may be very commendable, yet his censure seems too general; 
from which it is thought, by good judges, that Monsieurs FRANCISQUE and 
DESSESSARS, with one or two of the actresses ought to be excepted.” Simi- 
lary, The Prompter (December 24, 1734) had some kind words for M. Francisque: 
“As the general of these foreign Troops, has shewn himself not only an able Actor 
at the Head of his little Corps, but a most consummate Politician, by forbearing 
to attack the too powerful OPPOSITE, and ceasing his hostilities the Nights the 
other takes the Field, I wou’d advise the British Leaders of our Dramatick 
Forces. . . to fight this assuming Foreigner with his own Weapons.” What The 
Prompter had in mind was disclosed later; the writer believed that the English 
might well “give their Harlequins TONGUES, as well as FEET .. . For my Part, 
I do not see why Harlequin should not speak Enghish, as well as French.” 
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to think Betterton, or Powel, or Booth, or Wilks, was animating some noble 
Sentiment, with all the Beauty of Pronunciation, and Energy of Gesture: But 
how killing would be his Disappointment, to see the Flower of the British Nation 
intent on an Italian or French Arlequin** 








That such comment was not beside the point and that the English 
seemingly preferred the farcical, as was maintained by the French play- 
er interviewed by “True Briton,” seem to be borne out by the pre- 
dominance of farce and comedy in the offerings of the visitors and by 
the taste displayed by the Earl of Egmont in an entry in his diary: 
“In the evening I went to the French play, where the farce that fol- 
lowed it, called Le Francois 4 Londres, was very diverting and well 
acted.’’#5 


Between June, 1735, and the Licensing Act of 1737 some sporadic 
appearances of foreigners occurred. In November, 1735, a troupe ad- 
vertising themselves as the “King of France’s Company of Italian 
Rope Dancers” announced performances in the theater in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, with special emphasis on M. DeBroc, a “celebrated Equi- 
librist.”*® Adverse criticism promptly appeared, once again in the 
Grub Street Journal, in a letter from another highly nationalistic pa- 
triot who called himself “Staunch Old Briton”: 


















There is nothing gives me a meaner opinion of my Countrymen, nor raises 
my indignation higher against them, than to see what gross Dupes they are per- 
petually made of in their publick Diversions. What forc’d from me this disagree- 
able reflection at present, was the observing an Advertisement in this day's 
Papers, of a Company of I/talian TUMBLERS and ROPE DANCERS just 
arriv’d from Paris, who are to perform their tricks at the Theatre Royal in Lin- 
colns-inn-fields: Boxes 5s. pits 3s., & Astonishing! What must foreigners take us 












47Weekly Miscellany, No. 126, May 10, 1735, as given in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, V (May, 1735), 253. Comments elsewhere tend to emphasize the in- 
terest of people of fashion in the French. The Prompter for December 24, 1734, 
in pointing out that the French had already won a considerable following, sum- 
marized some of the evidence pointing to that conclusion: ‘Subscriptions are 
already begun;—The Butterflies that used to display their gilded Wings at both 
the Theatres, direct their Flight towards the Hay-market, as the Rendezvous 
of the better Company—People of Quality already study French, for the sake 
of understanding what Harlequin says—I{ the Middling Gentry and Trades-Folk 
should follow their Example, and take it in their Heads, to look upon the French 
Theatre as a Nursery of Language to breed their Children in, by making them 
improve by Diversion, I am not a little apprehensive of a success very detrimental 
to our English Theatres. .. ” 

48February 24, 1735. The Diary of Viscount Percival, afterwards First Earl 
of Egmont (London: Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1920-3), u, 154. Al 
though the Earl recorded other visits to see the French perform (January 20, 
21, March 6, 18, 26), he usually did not comment upon the performances. 


49London Daily Post and General Advertiser, December 15, 1735. 
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for, a nation of fools and children? Have not the Faronellie’s, the Cuzzonie’s, the 
Salle’s, and the Francisque’s chous’d us of money enough of late; but must we have 
pour’d in upon us a fresh shoal of Jack Puddings and Tumblers. . . 


Are we really such Cullies as they seem to think us? No, we are not, and to 
prove that we are not, I hope my good countrymen will add 1d. more to the 
price of the Raree-Show (tho’ it be already so shameful) in procuring Katt- 
Calls, Peas, and Potatoes, to shew a proper Resentment for the insolent affront 
which is offered by these Outcasts, to the understanding and taste of the nation; 
and if there be an honest unpolluted Briton left, let him bravely cast the first 
stone. 


“Staunch Old Briton” was probably justified in his indignation, for 
this company specialized in acrobatics and dancing and rarely as- 
pired to give plays. Nevertheless, two other theaters relied at inter- 
vals during this season upon foreign performers. The New Theater 
in the Haymarket on September 17, 1735, advertised the arrival of 
M. Le Blond and M. Chatillion;®' on February 20, 1736, the forces 
of this theater were augmented by some more arrivals from abroad: 
M. Demar (new from Paris), M. Castiglione, M. Le Grange, M. 
Baudoin, and M. De la Hay.®? On April 8, 1736, the theater in 
Covent Garden had engaged a troupe of foreigners to present French 
pieces as afterpieces. On this occasion Oroonoko was given, followed 
by Le mariage forcé, ou, les fourberies d’Arlequin et de Scaramouch. 
The members of the company—M. de Frompre, M. Lalauze, M. Pas- 
quarielle, Sig. Garrelli, Mlle. D’Hervegni, and Mlle. Delaporte—were 
advertised as lately arrived from Paris.”* 


In spite of the long stay of the troupe of 1734-1735 and these mis- 
cellaneous companies of 1735-1736 the day of successful troupes 
seemed to be at an end. The group at Covent Garden apparently 
never attained to regular performances, and in 1738, when M. Fran- 
cisque returned on another of his periodic visits, the attempt of his 
troupe to perform was marked by disturbances and withdrawal of the 
company.** Probably the control of the theaters through the Licensing 





50No. 312, December 18, 1735. 

51London Daily Post and General Advertiser, September 17, 1735. 
52] bid., February 20, 1736. 

SIbid., April 8, 1736. 


See the Historical Register, xxtl, 278-287, the Gentleman’s Magazine, vu 
(1738), 532-3, 545, 592, and W. J. Lawrence, “Early French Players in Eng- 
land,” in The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies (1912), pp. 154-6. Mr. 
Mitchell P. Wells, “Notes on the Early Eighteenth Century Pantomime,” Studies 
in Philology, xxx (1935), 601-603, has also discussed the ill-fated French ven- 
ture of 1738 and quoted some of the attacks on the foreigners at that time. In 
addition, Mr. Wells has taken me to task for exaggerating in a previous article, 
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Act made it more difficult for foreign strolling companies to come 
whenever they pleased. Possibly, too, the town had lost some of its 
interest in foreign novelties, and the anti-foreign critics had made 
their point so vigorously that they had won support from others, for 
it is fairly clear, I think, that the critical reaction to the foreigners 
had never been especially favorable. Although some of the criticism 
had been motivated by a desire to protect the English actors, many 
critics seem to have been sincere in believing that the foreign troupes 
were contributing to the debasement of the dignity and worth of the 
English stage. On the other hand, there seems to be evidence for be 
lieving that, in spite of the antagonism of many writers for the periodi- 
cals, some of the foreign companies succeeded in attracting satisfac- 
tory audiences and in achieving a degree of commercial success. 


Probably the interest of Londoners in the foreigners may be traced 
to the same changing taste which made some portions of the theater- 
going public welcome theatrical innovations. Pantomime, ballad op- 
era, dancing, both serious and grotesque, Italian opera, had all, at one 
time or another, swept into favor. The increase in the number of 
theaters in operation, the competition beween them, and the increased 
number of patrons had undoubtedly resulted in a weakening of stand- 
ards of taste, and the rise and decline of various theatrical novelties 
testify to the shifting interests of the less critical patrons. Both 
the remarks of the critics and the types of presentations offered by 
the visitors suggest that the French and Italians relied most strongly 
upon farce and the lesser forms of entertainments to please their 
audiences. In that respect, they probably made most of their appeal 
to the less critical and less serious portions of the theater-going public 
—to the people who would flock to the new and the novel, pantomime, 
ballad opera, foreign entertainments, dancing and acrobatics. It 
of interest, in that respect, that few of the visiting troupes ventured 
into presenting their native tragedies or their best plays in any ap 
preciable numbers. They—and apparently their audiences as well— 
seemed to prefer Harlequin and Scaramouch, “sensation” and farce. 
It is questionable, of course, whether the foreign troupes could have 


the frequency with which foreign performers appeared in London (p. 601). Is 
defense, I may say that I meant my statement to apply only to the period under 
discussion in my article (1700-1737), not to the whole of the eighteenth century, 
as he seems to assume. Whether my statement—that “there were few Ss 
sons” during the period under discussion (1718-1737) when a company of foreigt 
players was not in London—is toe much of an exaggeration may be judged 
from this article. 
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succeeded in developing a more or less permanent reception for them- 
selves in London by setting up a iepertory of the best that French 
dramatists had to offer; but possibly the foreign troupes brought 
about their own downfall by repeating time and again approximately 
the same type of performances, with the result that, for the more 
fickle of their audience, the novelty wore off, and, for the more critical 
and serious, there were not enough offerings of lasting worth to win 
critical acclaim and a more permanent welcome. 
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THE HAUPTMANN HAMLET 
By F. B. WAHR 


University of Michigan 


Gerhart Hauptmann has characterized the existence of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet as an “eternal riddle,’ both in regard to its dramatic structure 
and form and in regard to the person of its leading character. He 
considers the problems of its dramatic form to be more readily de. 
cipherable than those of the character of Hamlet himself, for he finds 
in the latter all the unaccountable mystery and magic of human life 
and being. He has labored for many years to solve what seem to him 
to be the inconsistencies of the drama. His preoccupation with this 
problem has resulted in three major presentations in recent years, (1) 
a new “translation and arrangement” of Hamlet which was published in 
a limited and deluxe edition in 1930, (2) critical explanation of this 
undertaking which appeared in a brief statement at the time of its ini- 
tial performance in Dresden in 1927, and was restated more fully in the 
novel Im Wirbel der Berufung, and (3) the play Hamlet in Witten. 
berg. It is our purpose to analyze and interpret briefly this recreation 
of Hamlet at Elsinore and at Wittenberg as presented in these dramas 
and in the explanatory material in the novel, in the light of Haupt- 
mann’s own poetic and dramatic genius. 

So influential has Shakespeare been as a poet and dramatist upon 
the development of German literature, the drama and the stage, since 
the latter half of the eighteenth century that one takes it almost asa 
matter of course to consider him a vital part of the literary and cultura 
education of every young and aspiring German writer, especially of a 


1William Shakespeare: Die Tragische Geschichte von Hamlet, Prinzen von De- 
mark, in deutscher Sprache neu iibersetzt und eingerichtet von Gerhart Houpt- 
mann. Begleitet von Ausziigen die den Geschichten von Saxo Grammaticus ud 
Francois de Belleforest und der Hystorie of Hamblet entnommen sind, mit Figures 
und Holzschnitten von Edward Gordon Craig. Gedruckt auf der Cranach Preset 
Weimar unter Leitung von Harry Graf Kessler 1928 (appeared in January 1930). 
Im Wirbel der Berufung, S. Fischer, Berlin, 1936. Hamlet in Wittenberg, 8 
Fischer, Berlin, 1935. Excerpts from the statement of 1927 are available is 
Vossische Ztg., Dec. 7, 1927, Berliner Tageblatt, Dec. 3, 1927, Dresdner Anseige, 
Dec. 7, 1927. “Ein Dchtwerk, dessen Existenz ein ewiges Ritsel bedeute,” /* 
Wirbel, p. 63. 
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youngster with inclinations for the drama. Hauptmann’s acquaintance 
with Shakespeare’s plays comes very early. As a boy he was intro- 
duced to the Hamlet story by his brother Carl in puppet-play form, 
and as a schoolboy in Breslau he was fortunate enough to be able to 
witness performances of Julius Caesar and Macbeth by the famous 
Meininger players. In the old story of Lykophron, Melissa, and Peri- 
ander he found a Greek Hamlet-theme suitable for dramatic treatment, 
upon which he worked at various times over a period of many years 
but never completed.* In many of Hauptmann’s early writings there 
is a distinct Hamlet-like note, a brooding, lonely pensiveness and 
melancholy among unhappy and seemingly insurmountable surround- 
ings, and a desire, springing from an inherent sense of justice, to set 
things right. Whenever he has recalled or recreated in his later stories 
or plays persons and moments out of his early years, one finds such 
moods. In the dedication of the Weavers he refers to himself as “ein 
armer Mann wie Hamlet ist,” and it is the figure of the Melancholy 
Dane, traits of whom are to be found in the Weltschmerz of Byron 
and in the Greekomania of Holderlin (both of them favorites of the 
young writer), who seems to have made an early and lasting impression 
upon him. Naturally Hauptmann is influenced by and emphasizes 
those things in Shakespeare which are most in keeping with and ex- 
pressive of his own poetic inclinations. Thus his favorite Shakespear- 
ian characters seem to be Hamlet and Prospero, both of them like 
himself introspective idealists, the latter being for him a Hamlet grown 
old in the ways of wisdom and resignation. These characters he has 
recreated in works of his own. 


Thus it is the “melancholy” of Jacques and Hamlet, ripening into the 
patient resignation of Prospero, which occurs frequently in the Haupt- 
mann dramas. The prevailing atmosphere of the comedies Schluck 
und Jau and Die Jungfern vom Bischofsberg with the philosophizings 
of Karl and Kozakiewicz, the mellow touch of fall in the hunt and the 
grape-harvest, the musical wistfulness, the moments of gay merriment 
and laughter which relieve an undercurrent of “humerous sadness” and 
brooding reflection on the strange mutations of being, of dream and 
reality, certainly call to mind the spirit of Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It and Twelfth Nigkt. The dramatic fable used by Hauptmann in 
Schluck und Jau is an adaptation of the old literary theme Shakespeare 





*Cp. F. A. Voigt, Hauptmann Studien, Breslau, 1936 pp. 21f.; Neue Rundschau, 
April 1934, p. 373; Griechischer Friihling (d. epische Werk, ut, 174). 
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used in the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew, and there is at 
times something of the boisterousness of this latter play too in the 
taming of Griselda. The unmasking of the smug pedant Nast in the 
Jungfern reminds us of the unmasking of the pompous Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night. The wild dance in the fifth scene of Schluck und Jay, 
as well as the dances at the close of the Jungfern and Griselda (in 
the final scene not included in the published version of the play): 
have touches of the Shakespearian drama. Shakespeare’s fairies and 
woodland scenes, especially those of Midsummer Night’s Dream, a 
favorite of Hauptmann’s, are reflected in mood and scene, though with 
a heavier touch colored by Germanic myth and fairylore, in the Ver. 
sunkene Glocke. Lear comes to mind when one reads in Vor Sonnenun- 
tergang of the conflict between a proud father and his ungrateful chil- 
dren, though the two works are worlds apart in conception and execu- 
tion. And granted that /ndipohdi is in the main patterned after the 
Tempest, Hauptmann’s Prospero lacks much of the nobility and manly 
self-reliance of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘magician.”* 


Hauptmann has paid tribute to Shakespeare’s genius in general terms 
in his Introduction to the Shakespeare Visionen of the Marées Gesell- 
schaft (1918)° and in the address Deutschland und Shakespeare de- 
livered during the World War in 1915 and printed in the Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch of the same year.® Since one’s opinion of and relation to 
Shakespeare is dependent largely upon one’s own gifts of insight and 
appreciation, the German dramatist with the instinct of the creative 
artist dwells particularly upon Shakespeare’s powers of creative imag- 
nation and his sense of the esoteric profundity of all being, upon the 
universality and Protean adaptability of his genius. Hauptmann’ 
views are especially characteristic, however, of his own way of looking 
at life and art and reflect similar statements to be found in his other 
writings. For him, as for Goethe, Shakespeare’s genius is as incom- 
prehensible and unfathomable to mere human understanding and reason 
as nature itself. It is the incarnation of his conceptions of the drama 
and of tragedy. In Shakespeare’s dramas there is revealed the primal 
conflict of opposites, the Urdrama which is as old as conscious think- 


8Cp. S. Fischer Almanach, 1911, pp. 178¢. 


*Cp. my paper “Indipodhi in Hauptmann’s Development,” Germanic Rev, 
April 1936. 


°Cp. Ausblicke, S. Fischer, Berlin, 1924, pp. 82f. 
5Cp. Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1915, pp. vii and 241. 
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ing man.’ Out of the tempest or strife of his inner being between 
the forces of light and darkness (Ormuzd and Ahriman), good and 
evil, Shakespeare the dramatist builds a new synthesis in a magical 
world of fancy and art, which becomes more real to us than the world 
around about us. His inner struggle is objectified in his art and char- 
acters, now as Falstaff or Shylock, Caliban or Ariel, Lear, Feste, Timon, 
Macbeth, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Prospero. His gaze reaches fearlessly, 
though not untouched, through and beyond this world of passing ap- 
pearances into the realm of eternal verities. And in so doing he 
is compelled like all truly great poets to lift the veil from before the 
inscrutable mysteries which surround our conscious being. He peers 
into the face of the Medusa, into the very heart of Tragedy.* In 
agony, filled with compassion for suffering humanity, he struggles with 
the chaos of reality, only to turn from it in dismay and then finally 
to accept it. For Hauptmann, Shakespeare is one of the few who has 
looked into the terrible face of the Gorgon and, seared and tempered 
by his experience, has ripened into the mellow wisdom of resignation 
and kindly tolerance. Through suffering runs the road to salvation. 
In Hauptmann’s works there are young men who seeking to realize 
their dreams are halted in consternation when they glimpse the terrify- 
ing face of the realities of existence. As a rule they are broken and 
destroyed by them; some are enabled to surmount them. And there 
are old men who have philosophically laid their dreams aside in resigna- 
tion—young men like Hamlet for whom the time is out of joint and 
who feel that they must set it right, and old men like Prospero who 
have learned from bitter experience to forgive and to let live. Haupt- 
mann’s characterization of Shakespeare might be applied to other great 
tragic writers. It offers no particular contribution. It is distinctly a 
revelation of the formulae of his own genius and of his theories of 
the tragic drama. His Prospero in Jndipohdi is more Hauptmann 
than Shakespeare, and the same holds true, as we shall see, of his 
Hamlets, both the student at Wittenberg and the prince at Elsinore. 
The text of the Hauptmann version of Hamlet follows in the main 
the standard German translation. In many instances language and 
scene have been greatly altered, sometimes with daring freedom and 





‘Cp. Ausblicke, pp. 13f., 159; Chapiro, Gesprdche mit Hauptmann, S. Fischer, 
Berlin, 1932, pp. 157f; Das Epische Werk, m1, 139; 1v, 39; Im Wirbel, pp. 1671. 

‘Cp. Das Epische Werk, m1, 154f., v1, 293: “Till, du bist auf der Flucht vor 
dem blutenden Haupt der Medusa. Und wir alle, wir héheren Menschen, wir 
waren’s auf Erden.” Im Wirbel, pp. 96, 181, 261: “Hamlet ist vielleicht nicht eine 
Tragédie . . . sondern die Tragodie selbst.” 
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frequently with unfortunate results. Now and then dialogue is con- 
densed or omitted; new interpolations are made. Obsolete expressions 
have been modernized, and slow-moving cumbersome word-combina- 
tions and dialogue have been set to a more rapid tempo. Some of 
these changes lend themselves very well to modern usage and are im- 
provements upon awkward lines of the rather heavy German transla- 
tion. Others are quite disappointing, and strike one as exercises in 
bad taste. Hamlet’s speech to Horatio in III, 2, “Nay, do not think I 
flatter . . ,” is broken up by Hauptmann in order to introduce in his 
own verse mention of Horatio’s secret activities to aid Hamlet’s cause, 
Certainly no actor or director or copyist in Shakespeare’s time or after 
has mutilated the text for his own purposes more unkindly than the 
German poet in this instance. Hamlet’s soliloquy in IV, 4, has been 
omitted and the scene replaced by one of Hauptmann’s own making. 














Hauptmann’s reconstruction of the drama is that of a poet, nota 
scholar. It is a stage version, rather than a book version. His altera- 
tions are based upon his own subjective poetic intuition, not upon ob- 
jective research and examination, even though he has read widely on 
the subject.® In keeping with certain continental, perhaps classicistic, 
dramatic traditions he finds and deplores a lack of “symmetry” in the 
architecture of the drama and believes that Shakespeare’s original work 
must have had a more consistent and artistic form. What we have isa 
mutilated text, filled with incongruities of character and construction, 
due in part to the playwright’s carelessness with his manuscripts and 
to actors’ and directors’ frequent adaptations and alterations. A basic 
and reliable, definitive text, a Grund-text,'° is lacking. This Haupt- 
mann sets out to provide. 

It is this text which the young aspiring dramatist, Erasmus Gotter 
(alias young Gerhart Hauptmann) completes, explains, defends, and 
finally presents on the stage in the novel, /m Wirbel der Berufung. 
The scene and incidents of the story reflect in a way the atmosphere 
of the drama, and are laid in a small Residenz at Granitz on the island 
Riigen, amid gardens, parks, rural and urban surroundings with the 
sea as a background. Like many of its author’s more recent works 
the story contains much personal reminiscence and many autobio- 























°Cp. Hauptmann on Romeo and Juliet and Merchant of Venice in Ausblicke, 
pp. 80f. He praises Henry Irving’s interpretation of Hamlet, as those of T. L. 
Klein and Karl Werder; he rejects the conceptions of Goethe, Schlegel, Tieck, 
Gervinus, Kreiszig, Flathe. 


10Cp. Im Wirbel, pp. 154, 277. 
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graphical touches. It is characteristic of the old Hauptmann. Young 
Gotter’s associates are actors; the crippled and generous-spirited Prince 
at Granitz becomes his patron; his landlady with her questionable and 
mysterious past bears the name of Hamlet’s mother, Gertrud; the 
actress Irene Bell, “die niedere liebe,’ and the striking Apollo-like 
Princess Ditta, “die hohere Liebe,” together make up Ophelia;"! 
Bourtier, the head-steward, has something of Polonius as well as Claud- 
ius about him; the actor Jetro something of Horatio; and Erasmus 
himself in disposition and appearance is a Hauptmann Hamlet. The 
spooky atmosphere of the gardener’s house recalls the ghost-walking 
scenes of the drama. The atmosphere of the story is charged at times 
with the uncanny witchery of Elsinore. The threatened revolt of the 
actors parallels the short-lived revolt in Act IV. But the tension is 
relieved in typical Hauptmann manner. The author creates a back- 
ground of warm summer magic, waving fields of grain, the deer park, 
the sea. It is not all darkness and gloom as in the play. Erasmus 
like so many of Hauptmann’s characters is caught and recast in na- 
ture’s inexplicable mutations, and finds his way blunderingly through 
spiritual and physical suffering to rebirth in a vita nova. Experience 
teaches him the significance of health, work, independence. The story 
culminates in the gala dress-rehearsal of the new Gotter-Hauptmann 
stage-version. In this performance of Hamlet movement, action, not 
contemplation, are emphasized.'*» The comments upon the play scat- 
tered throughout the story reveal Hauptmann the regisseur and drama- 
turgist, and are always interesting if not always convincing. 

The alterations in the text aim to bring greater unity and symmetry 
in the dramatic action, and the comments in the novel seek to justify 
and elucidate them.'* Like many German critics Hauptmann believes 
it essential to present more explicitly the national and political back- 
ground which is loosely sketched by Shakespeare. He introduces sev- 
eral brief scenes, optional for the producer, in which the relationship 
between Norway, Denmark, and England is enlarged upon, with Eng- 


UCp. Im Wirbel, pp. 80-86, with excerpt in Neue Freie Presse, Dec. 28, 1928, 


in which Irene Bell was Senta Moor and Gotter’s name was Bayer. Ditta belongs 
with Pyrrha and other of Hauptmann’s Greek-like Germans, also in company 
with Inken Peters. 

12Cp, Im Wirbel, pp. 280, 249, 253, 160f. 

13Cp, Oskar Walzel, “Shakespeares dramatische Baukunst”, Das Wortkunstwerk 
(Lpzg., 1926), pp. 302f; Helene Richter, Shakespeare der Mensch (Lpzg., 1932), 
pp. 72f; my paper on “Goethe’s Shakespeare”, Phil. Quart., x1 (Oct., 1932); L. 
i", review of the Hauptmann Hamlet in Ztschft. f. Biicherfreunde, xxu 
1930), 74. 
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land indebted to and Norway hostile to Claudius. Thus he motivates 
more clearly Hamlet’s trip to England and the participation of Fortin. 
bras in the action and Hamlet’s designation of him as successor to the 
throne. A decisive victory of Hamlet’s father over the Norwegians 
and the resultant demand for tribute motivate young Fortinbras’ de- 
sire for revenge, his open hostility against the Danish usurper, and 
his friendship for and championship of the “wronged” Hamlet. The 
smiling villian Claudius is forced to take a middle ground, playing a 
diplomatic game with England and Norway, and thereby achieving 
security on the throne against internal and external antagonists. Nev- 
ertheless he is regarded with suspicion by the English and the Nor- 
wegians. Marcellus, Bernardo, and Horatio play more active roles. 
Faithful to Hamlet and led on chiefly by Horatio, they secretly fan 
into flame popular sentiment against the King, which results in the 
open rebellion under Hamlet’s brief leadership in Act IV, supported 
by the approaching armed strength of Fortinbras.’* The politics of 
the Danish court thus furnish a substructure for the dramatic action, 
upon which the tragedy of Hamlet himself stands out more definitely 
outlined and sustained and the individual incidents and scenes are fit- 
ted into a more organic unity. 


More important is the change which Hauptmann makes in Act IV, 
scene 5. It is Hamlet instead of Laertes, who at the head of an in- 
surgent mob breaks into the King’s presence to demand and execute 
revenge for the murder of his father, only to be deterred by the “king- 
ly” attitude of Claudius and the pitiful sight of the “mad” Ophelia. 
The appearance of the “correct” and “elegant”? Laertes as leader of a 
revolt against the King, with whom his father and family had been on 
the best of terms, especially since Hamlet was known to be the mur- 
derer of Polonius and Laertes had no claim to the throne, seemed to 
Hauptmann to be the most inconsistent part of the dramatic concep- 
tion. So he places Laertes’ challenge to the King in Hamlet’s mouth 
and perhaps with some justice.'° It was this scene which aroused 
Hauptmann to reconstruct the drama. It contains for him the most 
crucial moment in the action, and quite naturally so, for the fourth 
act is always a most important element in the architectural structure 


14In Act IV, 2, Hamlet meets Fortinbras and theirs becomes a common caus¢ 
against Claudius. 

15Cp. IV, 5, “O thou vile king . . .”, Im Wirbel, pp. 63, 208f.; Strindberg’s 
reaction to the scene in his Shakespeare, “Hier stehen wir vor einer starken 
Antithese (in Viktor Hugos Stil).” 
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of the Hauptmann drama and contains usually the highest point of 
psychological crisis. The result gives us a different conception of both 
Hamlet and Laertes. If Shakespeare had any intention of bringing out 
the contrast between Hamlet and Laertes or between Hamlet and 
Fortinbras, Hauptmann has done much to destroy the effect by this 
his principal alteration, for in Shakespeare the contrast is enhanced by 
this very scene, as it is by their very characteristic preferences in Act 
I, 2,—Wittenberg for Hamlet and Paris for Laertes. The result neces- 
sitates considerable changing of the remainder of Act IV and of Act 
V, clipping out, fitting in, recasting, rewriting. Laertes loses practical- 
ly all significance except in the duel in Act V. The course of the tragic 
action gains in strength, however. For after this very decisive victory 
of the King, Hamlet’s fate is sealed irrevocably. The tragedy con- 
tinues to an inevitable conclusion amid increasing gloom and hopeless- 
ness. Thus the graveyard scene, Hamlet’s presence there, his medi- 
tations upon death and the transitoriness of life, his wild grief at the 
funeral of Ophelia, all are better motivated. It is a tragic Hamlet, de- 
feated by life’s bitter irony, who has lost heart and has little left to live 
for. Hauptmann places the “To be or not to be” soliloquy in Act V, 2 
after the burial of Ophelia, when the despairing Prince, not knowing 
where to turn, entertains thoughts of suicide.'"° He plans to leave El- 
sinore, return for a time to Wittenberg with Horatio—‘‘Und weiter 
ins Verborgene . . . weiter, weiter, weiter . . .”” Hamlet’s mood is typical 
of many of Hauptmann’s own tragic characters. “Ich hab es wohl 
gemeint, doch ist’s ein Irrtum!/ Was ich auch tat, es war nicht recht 
getan./ .. . Nichts zu verrichten/ Mit vielem Aufwand ist ja Hamlets 
Los./ ’s ist also nichts geschehen auszer Ubles;/ Und davon still.” 
And then follows Osric’s invitation to the duel and the final consuma- 
tion. 


Hauptmann’s version stresses the antagonism between the smiling 
and conniving King and the melancholy Prince. This fundamental con- 
flict between evil and good, darkness and light, villainy and justice is 
always kept in the foreground. Hamlet has been cheated of his right- 
ful inheritance by his uncle, who is at the same time the murderer of 
his father and the husband of his mother. Claudius is a deceitful vil- 
lain. He schemed to gain the throne and schemes to retain it. He en- 
tangles and incriminates the gullible Laertes and sees to it that his 


—_—_—————— 


Cp. Im Wirbel, pp. 70f, 160f. 
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sword is tipped with poison for the duel. Hamlet and Claudius are 
the two pillars upon which the conflict of the drama rests." 


The Ghost is the demonic force, however, which starts the action, 
a figure of primitive mythical proportions, a restless chthonic spirit 
which haunts the living to execute its will ruthlessly and relentlessly, 
Hauptmann has said that the most terrible tragedies are family trage- 
dies, struggles between blood relations, tragedies of blood. Such is 
Hamlet. Out of the past, the beyond, the grave, out of the mysterious 
and magical realm which surrounds all being, reaches like fate the 
majesty and power of the dead Denmark to exact of his son blood ven- 
geance upon his murderer, his brother. This shrouds the drama in an 
atmosphere of witchery, rooted in primitive superstition and myth, in 
the cult of the dead and the hero, such as we find in the ancient 
drama.'* The conflict between the Prince and the King is fought to 
its bitter end in the shadow and under the influence of this uncanny 
and supernatural power. Fate stalks the stage in the person of the 
Ghost. 

The student Hamlet, just returned from humanistic Wittenberg, be- 
comes a victim of such merciless chthonic forces. Blood-vengeance be- 
comes a duty thrust upon him, for which in his innate desire for reason 
and moderation, he has neither sympathy nor understanding.'” Hamlet 
is a modern man who abhors such primitive savagery. For Hauptmann 
this explains at once his promise and desire to act and his seeming 
hesitancy and reluctance to do so. He is not primarily a man of 
meditation and contemplation at the cost of action. He wants to be 
“clean” in an engulfing milieu of moral chaos. He is not an Orestes. 
Hauptmann rejects the Goethean and the traditional romantic inter- 
pretation of the drama.*° Once sure of his cause, his Hamlet is ready 
to act, but at the decisive moment the veil is lifted before him and he 
stares bewildered into the face of the “Medusa.” Herein, as we have 
seen, lies the essence of tragedy for Hauptmann, and this is what he 
says Shakspeare at his best always gives us. 


17Cp. Im Wirbel, pp. 157f. 

1ISCp. Im Wirbel, pp. 96f, 172f, 178, 262f; Das Epische Werk, m1, 154f. 

19Cp. Im Wirbel, pp. 178f, 225; also J. Wihan, Die Hamletfrage (Lpzg. 1921), 

. 80f. 

20Cp. Im Wirbel, p. 157: “Fort mit dieser verdammten Sentimentalitat, diesem 
miszverstandenen Werther-Erbe, die aus Hamlet einen ariensingeden Solisten 
macht, einen Flenner und Winsler. Nein, es sind zwei vollbiirtige Gegner u 
Hasser da, und es geht hart auf hart.” And 225, “Die ganze Sache ist Zauberei! ..- 
wie Hamlet in etwas Ungewolltes eingezogen. Das Ungewollte hat den Charakter 
der Unabwendbarkeit.” 
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A somewhat similar interpretation of Hamlet was given by Nietzsche. 
Hamlet, says Nietzsche, has penetrated into the true nature of things 
and has perceived that it is irksome for him to act. 


Knowledge kills acton, requires the veil of illusion—it is this lesson which 
Hamlet teaches, and not the idle wisdom of John-o’-Dreams who from too much 
reflection, from a surplus of possibilities, never arrives at action at all. Not 
reflection, no!—true knowledge, insight into the terrible truth, preponderate over 
all motives inciting to action. . . In the consciousness of truth once perceived, 
man now sees everywhere only the terror and the absurdity of existence; now he 
can understand the symbol of Ophelia’s fate; now he can realize the wisdom of 
the sylvan god Silenus; and he is filled with loathing.*! 

The fate of Ophelia is the final blow which breaks the Hauptmann 
Hamlet. The contrast and irony presented by the feigned madness 
of Hamlet himself and the real madness of Ophelia are clearly em- 
phasized. Hauptmann finds the Ophelia of the early acts of the play 
inconsistent with the Ophelia of Acts III and IV. Like Tieck, Borne, 
and some other German commentators, he suspects an intimate rela- 
tionship between the lovers, thus seeking to motivate Ophelia’s mad- 
ness by a feeling of guilt and complicity in the death of her father, 
whom she has thus deceived. Is a “guilty” Ophelia necessary for the 
tragedy of Hamlet? Perhaps Hauptmann confuses her a bit too much 
with Gretchen, or with Juliet, for he even suggests the possibility of a 
balcony-scene between Hamlet and Ophelia after the style of Romeo 
and Juliet. This is certainly going too far!*" 

In Hamlet in Wittenberg Hauptmann presents in a manner most 
characteristic of his own creative imagination the storm and stress of 
Hamlet’s student life at the German university when the reformers 
and the humanists were bringing it renown and acclaim. In this 
Schauspiel or Tragicomedy he uses the loose Shakespearean or Eliza- 
bethan construction, five acts, each consisting of several scenes (Acts 
Il and IV have three) in which blank verse interchanges freely with 
rhymed pentameters and realistic prose dialogue. This play is more 
like a dramatized story than a drama.** The scenes are theatrical 
with swift-moving action. The language ranges from the vigorous 
naturalism of tavern and street to passages of real poetic beauty and 





21Cp. Birth of Tragedy, chapter 7, and Im Wirbel, p. 222, “Lebensekel.” 

#2Cp. Act IV, 5: “Zeigst du mir im Spiegel/Der Wahrheit was ich freventlich 
gespielt?/ Und war mein Narrenwahnwitz nur der Vater/ von diesem echten?”’ 
Ophelia is characterized as “eine Siinderin,” Im Wirbel, pp. 74, 75, 80-86, 144f. 

3Cp. Paul Ernst’s characterization of Hamlet in the Zusammenbruch des 
deutschen Idealismus; Ernst supports the theories of T. Eichhef, “Versuch einer 
praktischen Hamlet-Kritik,” Anglia, xxx. 
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charm. Rubbing elbows with the populace, adventurers, gypsies, 
knaves, thieves, vagrants, scholars, amid a motley gathering which 
runs the social scale from prince to pauper, Hamlet, “the black prince,” 
seeking the temptations of adventure, drinks the bitter cup of disil- 
lusionment and then goes on resignedly to follow the path of his own 
inevitable destiny. He admires the authors of classical humanism 
and the disputations of the University classroom. He is an idealist 
and visionary who youth-like would right the wrongs and the incon- 
gruities of life, a lonely thinker who cares neither for rank nor station; 
a passionate lover, a gay companion ready for fight or frolic, faithful 
to his friends and his principles, genuine, with the many-sidedness of 
genius. He suffers fitful moods of brooding melancholy and introspec- 
tion, and then with impetuous daring he rushes. forth into adventures 
to display rare courage and magnanimous generosity. He rescues others 
from distress and suffering at the cost of personal comfort and safety. 
He possesses a strong sense of justice and equality. In keeping with 
perhaps a traditionally romantic view of Shakespeare, Hauptmann’s 
student is known to his companions by the name Proteus.** “Der 
Himmel erinnert sich, dasz Proteus-Hamlet lebt! Erinnert sich, wozu 
ein Hamlet da ist,/ Weshalb Gott Hamlet in die Welt gesetzt!/ Was 
ist er wert, wenn nicht getretnes Recht/ sich an ihn klammern kénnte?/ 
als Ritter und als Retter, wo es sein mag!” 


His good and devoted companions are Horatio, Wilhelm (Shakes- 
peare perhaps, a young Danish student interested in and conversant 
with the stage and the drama), and Balthasar von Flachus, a German 
nobleman at whose castle near Wittenberg several important scenes 
are laid. The suave and watchful Rosencranz and Guildenstern, whom 
Hamlet considers harmless, are as later at Elsinore in the employ of the 
schemers at the Danish court. The coarse and ribald vagrants Paulus 
and Achazius cross his path, as does the picturesque Spanish noble, 


(Don) Juan Pedro de Leon, with his swagger, his ready sword, his 
well-meaning heart, and his uncanny familiarity with the web of 


events which is relentlessly entangling the young Prince in his fate. 
In the social strata below there is the rabble, frequenters of tavern 
24Hier bin ich Proteus/ kein Prinz, nicht einmal Dine mehr, nur ein Student. 
Dies war der Sprung ins Volk, zu dem’s mich trieb aus all dem Firlefanz des 
Hofes” (p. 48). The name Proteus has been used by Schlegel, Coleridge, 
Rumelin, and many others to describe Shakespeare’s genius. 
Cp. Proteus in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, also 3 Henry VI, Act Il, 2: “I 


can add colours to the chameleon,/ Change shapes with Proteus for advantages. . . 
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and brothel, the gypsies who form a little world in themselves outside 
the social pale. Hamlet is drawn into contact with all this, into the 
Sumpf; from it all he arises a wiser man. From the heights to the 
depths and up again, that is the story of Hamlet at Wittenberg, as it is 
of so many of Hauptmann’s “heroes” in his other works. The student- 
prince meets and rescues a young gypsy girl, Hamida, from distress 
in Act I, and is caught in the net which the mighty god Eros lays for 
unsuspecting mortals. This furnishes the thread upon which the in- 
cidents of the play are strung, the story of Prince Hamlet (King 
Cophetua) and the gypsy maid Hamida (the beggar girl). The key- 
note, the old story or drama of the King and the Beggar Maid,”° is 
struck in the first act. In Act Il Hamlet searching for her finds and 
rescues her a second time, but loses her again—in Act I to the Spanish 
swashbuckler and in Act II to the vagrant student Paulus. In Act II 
before a brothel at midnight, where Hamida has been kept by (Don) 
Juan and from which she has attempted to escape with her gypsy 
lover, Hamlet fights a duel, Shakespearian-like, with the Spaniard in 
a street fight, and wounds him. He is therefore compelled to flee to 
the castle of Flachus until the storm in the city has blown over. In 
Act III he learns once more of her whereabouts. With Wilhelm’s 
assistance he plans to sponsor and perform his own play, “King 
Cophetua,” in the market-place at Wittenberg as part of a University 
festival. At the head of a gay band of masked students he rescues 
Hamida once more. In the performance Hamlet the Prince exalts the 
beggar maid before the populace, and afterwards leads her in triumph 
back to the castle of Flachus to claim her as his own. Three times he 
has rescued her, now to lose her finally, as events are swiftly brought 
to acrisis. In Act IV the Prince’s infatuation is at its height and his 
opponents meet defeat. There follows.a truly fine poetic scene be- 
tween Hamlet and Melanchthon, in which the Prince seeks advice and 
assistance and reveals the nobility of his spirit.°°. His speech, “Jung 
oder alt, was will das heiszen” (is this the old Hauptmann speaking?), 


“5Probably an old play on this subject existed in the Elizabethan theater. Cp. 
Percy’s Reliques, Bk. 2, #6; Romeo and Juliet, Il, 1, 14; 2 Henry IV, V 3; 
Richard II, V, 3, 80; Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, 2, 103 and IV, 1, 64; Tennyson, 
The Beggar-Maid. 

“5Cp. “Wie werd’ ich Mensch, ein schlichter Mensch und Mann,/ der, im 
Genusse seines stillen Gliicks / umfriedet, weltfern lebt und sonst nichts will?” 
When Hauptmann’s Hamlet in V, 2, says farewell to Bernardo and Marcellus, 
he speaks in the same vein: “Mich widert Macht, befehlen widert mich,/ Weil 
mich die Knechtschaft widert, die’s voraussetzt. Auch mag ich selbst kein Knecht 
sein.” 
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reminds one of the “To be or not to be.”’ On the way back from the 
city to the castle Hamlet sees his father’s spirit in arms. Things 
move swiftly. Coincident with the proof of the infidelity of Hamida 
the Ghost of the old King like that of Banquo in Macbeth walks in 
the banquet-hall at a celebration in honor of his birthday, and im- 
mediately thereupon comes the news from home of his death. The 
storm and stress of Hamlet’s student-days are over. He is born in 
Act V into manhood, the usual “spiritual rebirth” of so many of Haupt- 
mann’s characters. Act IV, 3, and Act V, 2, are especially striking 
and well done. It is a tempered, a redeemed Hamlet, a man, who frees 
and scorns the faithless gypsy girl as he turns his back on his youth. 
As the curtain falls on the drama he is hailed “King of Denmark” 
by the faithful Horatio, Flachus, and Wilhelm.** It is to be seen from 
the brief outline above that the drama turns upon another brief play 
within a play, not performed before us, Hamlet’s “King Cophetua,” 
and that the two are interwoven in theme, the one being in a sense a 
symbol of the other, much as in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The experi- 
ences of the young Prince at Wittenberg also have their counterpart in 
those of young Gotter at Granitz in the novel—the course of both runs 
through suffering and spiritual upheaval, lost in the power of Eros, 
until they are able to rise above themselves to greater self-control and 
renewal. Erasmus Gotter finds the way in health, independence, work, 
but Hamlet must go on to face the moral and spiritual chaos at the 
Danish court. 

Hamida is another one of Hauptmann’s temptress-women. She be- 
longs in the same gallery with Elga, Wanda, Ingeborg, Gule, Gersuind, 
Rautendelein. Men pursue her as they do Pippa in Und Pippa tanzt. 
In a certain sense a comparison of Juan Pedro de Leon with the Di- 
rektor, of Paulus with Huhn, Hamlet with Hellriegel, reveals them to 
be not entirely unrelated. But for Hamlet alone Hamida has some- 
thing of the fresh, unsullied purity that is found in true beauty.* 

Of course a poet is justified in depicting Hamlet’s student-days at 
Wittenberg as he will in the light of his own creative imagination.” 
Hauptmann’s play follows the general scheme of many of his other 


“7Bernardo and Marcellus, like Wilhelm, Flachus, and Horatio, call Hamlet 
“King” as they bid him farewell in V, 2 (Hauptmann version). 

28Cp. Hamlet’s speeches to Hamida in Act IV, 1. 

29Cp. Im Wirbel, p. 34. Gutzkow’s dramatic “Phantasie” presents Hamlet and 
Horatio among students and in company of Faust and Mephisto. Faust at Ham- 
let’s request conjures up the spirit of his absent love, Ophelia; Gutzkow (Werke, 
Max Hesse Verlag, Lpzg., u, 62f.) follows the suggestions of Tieck. 
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dramas and stories. Some of the incidents, it is true, seem more in 
keeping with a Laertes in Paris than with a Hamlet in Wittenberg. 
One asks involuntarily, is this the same Hamlet, whom one comes to 
know later as the Prince at Elsinore? Does Hamida prepare us for 
Hamlet’s later attitude toward Ophelia? Is the disillusionment of the 
rapture of young love at the University preparation and motivation 
for his attitude toward women later? Shortly after the deception of 
Hamida, Hamlet is confronted by the marriage of his mother to his 
uncle. Certainly Hauptmann’s Hamlet has good reason to speak of 
the “frailty” of woman! But can it be this same Hamlet, then, who, 
as Hauptmann suggests in the novel and elsewhere, has been intimate 
with Ophelia? Ophelia is never mentioned at Wittenberg. Does this 
relationship take place during the brief period between his return to 
Elsinore and the appearance of the Ghost? This is absurd. Haupt- 
mann’s poetic conceptions do not seem to be consistent with his critical 
comments in this regard. Nevertheless as in his conception of the 
tragedy at Elsinore, in this play too the young Prince gets a glimpse of 
the terrible face of the “Medusa,” though he turns away again to carry 
on and to face the problems of the future, fully conscious of their 
fateful significance. “Die Kerzen sind herabgebrannt. Es riecht/ 
versengt, und so entlas’ ich euch nun alle./ Ihr kamt und bliebt und 
hieltet aus—ich dank’/ es euch, inwahrend ich den Becher/ der 
Jugendtorheit bis zur Neige leerte./ . . .. Es war stiszer Wermut! 
Und schon steht mir ein neuer Kelch gefullt/ mit einem schwarzen 
Trank, der gart und raucht,/ und musz getrunken sein.” 

Hauptmann’s solution to the Hamlet “riddle” is a Hauptmann-Ham- 
let. He recasts the drama in the light of his own artistic and drama- 
tic instincts, seeking to bring to it symmetry and organic unity in a 
modern and traditional sense. Lessing went to Shakespeare with Aris- 
totelian unities and rules in mind. Hauptmann calls the Hamlet text 
a “Torso,” and approaches it with an inherent desire to satisfy his own 
feelings for economy and form, which are born of a continental and 
classicistic tradition and a life-long training in the ‘‘art” of the drama. 
Shakespeare wrote for the theater in Elizabethan England, with an eye 
always to the stage and the good-will of players and audience. He 
would doubtless have been reluctant to tamper too much with such 
stock-figures as the “melancholy” Prince and such popular themes as 
“revenge” to be attained by and in spite of procrastination and delay. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet is not a book-drama. Hauptmann’s dramas are 
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written for the stage, with an eye to actor and audience. He too has 
frequently allowed his texts to be changed for stage presentation, a 
glaring example being the Sudermannization of Vor Sonnenuntergang 
in the stage-version. Hauptmann’s Hamlet moves toward his goal more 
consistently and with less vacillating delay. He does not think “too 
precisely on the event’: he has the “cause and will and strength and 
means to do’t,” but he fails tragically at the crucial moment. From 
the Hauptmann point of view he becomes truly a tragic character. He 
is forced by circumstance to look into the face of the ““Medusa” and 
all turns black and futile. At Wittenberg Hamlet is even more char- 
acteristically a Hauptmann creation. This play is constructed upon a 
typical fable, temptation and redemption, Leiden and Erldsung, but 
though in itself an interesting, an entertaining work, it is scarcely con- 
vincing as a prelude to Shakespeare’s immortal Hamlet and his tragic 
story. 





“MISOGYNY” IN MILTON’S SAMSON 
AGONISTES 


By WiriiAm R. PARKER 
Ohio State University 


Warburton, discussing the subject of Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
remarked, ‘“‘He seems to have chosen it for the sake of the satire on 
bad wives.’”* And although Hayley and Warton soon branded the 
idea as ridiculous, certain later critics have nevertheless, in the same 
loose way, talked about the “tone of bitter misogyny,’” “the all-per- 
vading misogyny,’* of the play. One of the most recent writers to be 
misled is Miss Rose Macaulay, who notices “the bitter invective against 
practically all women and wives which runs through Samson Agon- 
istes.””* 

Now one cannot deny that “misogynistic” sentiments are to be 
found in Milton’s imitation of a Greek tragedy. They are there, and 
their presence should cause no surprise to students of classic litera- 
ture or of the Old Testament. What might surprise such students 
is the fact that they are entirely confined to thirty-six consecutive 
lines,” and that even there they are dramatically intended.® Further- 
more, students of Milton should realize that both the extent and the 
significance of these sentiments have been too frequently misjudged. 

We must not use slackly the word “misogyny.” We cannot call 
“misogynous,” for example, Samson’s hatred of the particular woman 
who has wronged him. Nor can we cali “misogynous” Milton’s ideas 
on the place of women in marriage. Some of these ideas may be ob- 
solete, may seem to us most deplorable; but they are no more “miso- 
gynous” than was the Greek attitude toward slavery “misanthropic.” 
Because a great poet said conventionally and sincerely: 

1Quoted by Newton, 1752 ed., p. 197. 

“H. M. Percival, (ed.) Samson Agonistes (London, 1890), p. xx 

3J. C. Collins, (ed.) S. A. (Oxford, 1883), p. 5 n 

*Milton (London, 1934), p. 127. 

3. A., 1010-1045. 


gor ae : ; . 
The occasion was very provoking, and . . . these reproaches are rather to be 
fook’d upon, as a sudden start of resentment, than cool and sober reasoning.” 
Thyer, quoted by Newton in his 1752 ed., p. 261. 
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Therefore Gods universal Law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe,’ 


the twentieth-century reader may wag his head, ignore the dramatic 
relevance of the idea, forget the seventeenth-century view of marriage, 
and reflect, instead, on the ways of women to Milton. It is unfair, this 
isolating and misinterpreting of a poet’s views; and it is particularly 
unfair with regard to a dramatic composition like Samson Agonistes, 
Let us comb the play for “misogyny.” The protagonist calls Dali 
a “specious Monster,’ an “accomplisht snare,” a “Hyena,” and a 
“viper.” Whether such epithets are accurate or not, they are cer- 
tainly justified dramatically. Samson feels strongly about his decep- 
tion; it would be surprising if he used milder language. But in all 
of his comments upon the event we discover, he invariably speaks of 
“a woman,’ “a deceitful Woman.” At no time does he generaliz 
about the sex. As a matter of fact, he is amazingly careful, in th 
circumstances, to make a distinction between wives who are good and 
wives who are bad. To Dalila he says: “these are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of every woman false like thee.’”?° Preconceived ideas do 
not permit us to ignore syntax; Samson is speaking of arts common 
to those women who are false like Dalila—not all women. In his 
last remark to his wife, he reminds her, ironically, that “Among illus 
trious women, faithful wives,’ she will now be memorable. Perhaps 
most remarkable of all he tells the Chorus, after Dalila has gone: 


Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end, 
Not wedlock-trechery endangering life.!* 


Could any sentiment be further from misogynous? 


Following this fair and impersonal observation, however, are the 
thirty-six lines which, according to Masson, sum up Milton’s “in 


7§. A., 1053-1055. Compare Ephesians, 3: 22-23. 

8Ibid., 50, 236, 379, 1114. The Chorus speaks of “bad women,” line 211. Ii 
in the context, it had said merely “women,” a misogynistic interpretation might 
be reasonable. But the qualifying adjective is significant. 

®ITbid., 202. E.K. Chambers, A. W. Verity, and others would have us give : 
scornful emphasis to the word “woman” in these lines. If we agree with thi: 
interpretation, we must not therefore confuse hatred of uxoriousness 
misogyny. 

10]bid., 748-749. But compare E. K. Chambers’ remark: “Samson’s contempt 
is for women as women, and not merely for Dalila among women.” S. A. (Lon 
don, 1897), p. 85. 

11] bid., 957. 


12]bid., 1008-1009. 
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curably perverted opinion of women.’*’ Are these lines misogynous? 
Unquestionably they are. But are they merely misogynous, a dra- 
matically unjustifiable attempt by Milton “to give added weight to 
his own sentiments with regard to women by putting them in the 
mouth of the Chorus’?!* I submit that they are not. Milton’s 
Chorus is modelled after the Sophoclean Chorus, and, as such, is ex- 
cluded from any real share in the action, is surprisingly indifferent to 
its personal fortunes, is far from ideal in its character in the dialogue 
and sympathetically directs our attention to the protagonist. More 
important: like the choral odes of Sophocles, all the stasima of Sam- 
son Agonistes relate to the subject of the drama; they are not gratui- 
tous opinions injected by the poet. Whether or not they contain the 
poet’s actual opinions is beside the point. The point is that all the 
generalizations on “woman” in this ode (like the generalizations on 
other subjects in the other odes) are made with Samson’s experience 
in mind—and serve a subtle dramatic function.” The Chorus, let us 
not forget, is talking to Samson. 

It first declares that no recognized male virtues can win or hold a 
woman’s love; for otherwise, it quickly adds (and we should not miss 
the implications of this): 


.... the Timnian bride 

Had not so soon preferr’d 

Thy Paranymph, worthless to thee compar’d, 
Successour in thy bed, 

Nor both so loosly disally’d 

Thir nuptials, nor this last so trecherously 
Had shorn the fatal harvest of thy head.!° 


Here is not only misogyny, but also the subtlest of compliments to 
Samson, designed to comfort him and raise his spirits. The remain- 


ing twenty-one lines must be read in exactly the same light. Were 
all women given scant judgment? Certainly two have failed 


.... to apprehend 
Or value what is best.16 


Women prove a thorn intestine, the Chorus continues—dut to “wisest 
men and best.”!* The more “misogynistic” it becomes, the greater 


I3Life, v1, 674. 

4A. J. Wyatt (ed.), S. A. (London, 1892), p. 13. See also ibid., p. 7. 

19§. A., 1018-1024. Saurat omits these lines and calls the remainder of the 
ode “Milton’s last word on the subject, fantastically put.” Milton: Man and 
Thinker (New York, 1925), p. 165. 

16]bid., 1028-1029. 

WJbid., 1034. 
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is its implied praise of Samson. Notice especially the flattering and 
reassuring conclusion: 


What Pilot so expert but needs must wreck 
Embarqu’d with such a Stears-mate at the Helm?!% 
The Chorus probably does not mean to qualify its own generaliza. 
tions'” when it says: 
Favour’d of Heav’n who finds 
One vertuous.?? 

We expect the additional, “rarely found’’; it is a typical male observa- 
tion, with Old Testament precedent; and even if it were not expressed, 
the cynical implication would be there. This is a male Chorus, furi- 
ously indignant over the “manifest Serpent” Dalila, and, moreover, 
unconscious and anachronistic heirs of a long literary tradition of 
satire on women—a tradition participated in by both misogynists and 
friends to women.*!_ The misogyny of Samson Agonistes is not, how- 
ever, to be explained merely in terms of a tradition; it is to be ex- 
plained in terms of an unmistakable Sophoclean influence. Critics 
who cannot condone this ode might well ponder the dramatic and 
general artistic effect of a substitute ode treating the subject of wo- 
man temperately, or, say, praising woman. How would Samson have 
reacted? And what subject, other than woman was apprcpriate in 
the circumstances? Have we not, in the so-called “misogyny” of 
Samson, just one more instance of John Milton showing better judg- 
ment than many of his commentators? 


In the conclusion of the ode the Chorus remarks on God's law giv- 
ing man despotic powers over his wife. This is not misogyny, but 
it is significant that, like the brief misogynistic passage, it is dra- 
matically and artistically relevant. Notice the reason mentioned for 
the “law”: 


So shall he least confusion draw 
On his whole life, not sway’d 
By female usurpation, nor dismay’d.*? 


18Tbid., 1044-1045. 

19Newton, however, felt that Milton meant to qualify his generalizations about 
women. Op. cit., p. 263. 

20S. A., 1046-1047. 

21An exhaustive critical study of this tradition may be found in an unpublish- 
ed Harvard dissertation by Francis L. Utley, “Satire on Women in Greek, Latin 
and Middle English,” 1935. 

225. A., 1058-1060. 
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This “law,” in which Greeks, Hebrews, and seventeenth-century Eng- 
lishmen could have found nothing very unusual, might have saved 
Samson if he had enforced it. He did not; hence he was “sway’d By 
female usurpation.’’** It is the precise weakness which he himself 
has specified. The Chorus, having praised the hero to excess, ends 
with a reasonable qualification. He was given an advantage by God’s 
law for marriage; even if Dalila were a thorn intestine, he should have 
had the 


. vertue which breaks through all opposition 
And all temptations can remove." 


It is this virtue which “Most shines and most is acceptable above.’’”° 
And it is this virtue which Samson had plainly lacked in the past, 
but which he had just as plainly exhibited in the recent interview with 
his wife. 

Here, then, are the facts about the “misogyny” in Samson Agonistes. 
If we look a little further, we find Samson explaining to Harapha 
that his first wife had been forced, under threat of “cruel death,’’*° 
to wring from him his secret. He places the real blame upon the 
Philistines.** And the last word about women in the play, put into 
the mouth of old Manoa, far from justifies any charge of “all-per- 
vading misogyny”’: 

The Virgins also shall on feastful days 


Visit his Tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice.*5 


We find ourselves, therefore in the position of having to explain 
the modification of misogyny in a play whose themes might have 
prompted a flood of bitter invective. The low opinion of women 
which the Chorus expresses may, for all we know, be Milton’s own 
opinion at the time of writing Samson. It is also a sentiment which 
occurs in the great Attic tragedians whom he chose as “best example,” 





“This idea also belongs to a long literary tradition. See Utley, op. cit. 
*4§. A., 1050-1051. 

**Tbid., 1052. 

65. A., 1198. 


“7Notice, too, that the Chorus contrasts Israelitic and Philistine women, S. A., 
215-218. See also 380 and 876. 


285. A., 1741-43. 
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and a sentiment for which parallels can easily be found in many 
classical—or, for that matter, English—writers. But its particular 
use, its limited appearance in Samson Agonistes, suggest the ironic 


question: Was John Milton (who had good reason to think ill of 


women, if ever poet had) inspired, in his imitation of Greek tragedy 
to subject a personal bias to truly classical restraint? 





Many 
icular 
ironic 
ill of 
agedy 


WILLIAM WYCHERLEY’S MISCELLANY POEMS 


By Howarp P. VINCENT 
Hillsdale College 


It was probably with pleasurable anticipation that educated London- 
ers read the following notice in the London Gazette, Nov. 30-Dec. 3, 
1696: 


ADVERTISEMENT 

Mr. Wycherley’s Miscellany Poems, Satyrs, Epistles, &c. Printed in Folio 
by way of Subscription, for the Benefit of the Author; for which Proposals 
having been already made, have received Encouragement from the Nobility and 
Gentry. They who design to promote this Undertaking. are desired to send in 
their first Payment, with their Names to Sam Briscoe, Bookseller in Covent- 
Garden: For it is designed to Print no more Books than for Subscribers only, 
so that Gentlemen must not expect ‘em, except they send in their first Payment 
before the Book is put to the Press, which will be with all possible speed. Pro- 
posals are to be had at most Booksellers in London and Westminster. 


But this promised collection did not appear immediately, so that 
two years later Dryden, writing to Beau Walsh, May 1699, mentioned 
it as follows: 


Mr. Wycherley’s Poems will not come out until Michaelmas Terme: if his 
versification prove as well as his wit I shall believe it extraordinary. However, 
Congreve and Southern and I shall not faile to appear before it, and if you will 
come in he will have reason to acknowledge it for a favour.! 


Michaelmas came and passed, and still no book by Wycherley. Finally, 
five years later it appeared. Wycherley in a letter, 12 May, 1704, to 
one of the subscribers, Lord Halifax, wrote: 


My Lord, Since presents of this kind are seldom made, without apologies for 
making them, yesterday Dr. Garth told me that your Lordship did me the hon- 
our to subscribe to this book, which I never knew before, for the knave ye 
bookseller, who should have printed this scurvy miscellany, broke for the credit 
of your book before he printed it and never told me what he had received or 
irom whom; so robbed me of the subscriptions which I suppose he thought 
his due for not being necessary to my shame in publishing so scurvy a book.” 


During these years when his book was hanging fire, Wycherley was 





'Quoted in Willard Connely, Brawny Wycherley (New York, 1930), pp. 267-268. 
“In Prof. Charles Perromat, William Wvycherley, Sa Vie, Son Oeuvre (Paris, 
1921), p. 47, footnote. He has taken it from British Museum Addit. MSS. 7121. 
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none too well physically, he was involved in family matters, especially 
the death of his father and the subsequent settling of the estate, but 
the main reason for the extended delay in publication was, to use Mr, 
Willard Connely’s phrase, “the tergiversations of his bookseller Bris- 
coe.” 

More light on the relations of Samuel Briscoe and William Wy- 
cherley and on the history of the delay of the Miscellany Poems, may 
be had by examining the records of the Chancery litigation between 
the two men. The documents, hitherto unknown, explain in some 
detail what happened to the book in its troubled career. Unhappily, 
these documents are not complete, the depositions and the final decree 
are missing so that the story has to be pieced together from the con- 
flicting statements found in Wycherley’s bill of complaint and in the 
rejoinders of the defendants. 

Sometime in the 1690’s, William Wycherley 


having a large Manuscript of his owne Collections which he designed for the 
press one Samuell Briscoe . . . hereing thereof did come to the Lodgings of 
yt sd Orator [S. Briscoe] & did very much Sollicitt & importune your s¢ Orator 
to have the Printing of the s¢ Manuscript & the sale and disposition of the sé 
booke when it should be printed.* 


But the manuscript was large, and “the Collections thereof had Cost 
your Orator much time and paines,” so that Briscoe had to urge the 
matter, promising, among other things, that he “would goe about & 
procure Subscriptions to the said Booke & the mony arising for and by 
reason of such subscriptions would be accomptable for & pay the same 
to your said Orator when and as often as the same was recd & he re- 
quired to doe the same.” William Wycherley, “giving Eare to the plausi- 
ble pretences & faire promises & encouraging proposalls of the said 
Briscoe,” consented to the undertaking. Briscoe printed the proposals 
for the project and attempted to gather subscriptions. The bookseller 
was not unsuccessful in his efforts, for persons of the “first Ranke & 
Qualitie did to Encourage the said undertaking and out of respect to 
your said Orator” paid either the whole or a great part of the sub 
scription price. Briscoe gathered in all fifty pounds or more. At one 
time in the proceedings Wycherley asked for an accounting and Briscoe 
submitted in writing a statement of the various amounts paid in, with 
the names of those subscribing. The sum came to thirty one pounds 


*Public Record Office, C6/314. William Wycherley’s Bill of Complaint, dated 
January 23, 1699 (1700). Unless otherwise noted all the succeeding quotations 
are from this document. 
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and nine shillings. But according to Wycherley this was not a true 
account of the collections, for Samuel Briscoe “did fraudulently & on 
purpose Conceale from your said Orator severall summes of mony paid 
in to him,”’ and also concealed the names of the subscribers. More- 
over, after this first accounting Briscoe continued to conceal the full 
extent of his activities and only paid to the author sixteen pounds. 


Wycherley’s troubles with Briscoe came to a head when the book- 
seller, “Combining & Confederating with one Marmaduke Browne of 
Ludgate hill London stationer . . . absconded himselfe from the place 
of his usuall habitation & Conceals himselfe & now the sd Browne 
pretends yt the sd Briscoe is lately become a Bankrupt,” Wycherley 
further explained that Browne contended that Briscoe had owed him 
money before becoming bankrupt, so that Brown and the other credit- 
ors of Briscoe ‘did sue out a Commission of Bankrupscy agt him & 
by vertue thereof had severall of the debts owing to the sd Briscoe 
assigned over to him* the sd Browne.’”’ Among these debts Browne 
claimed were assigned to him and the rest of Briscoe’s creditors was 
ore for fifty pounds “which was and is pretended for books sold & 
mony lent to your sd Orator,” and another bill to Wycherley for thirty 
pounds “owing for advertising stiching folding Portridge time Ex- 
pences paper & printing of the sd proposalls.” 

Wycherley insisted that no such Commission of Bankruptcy was 
taken out against Briscoe, or if so it was done clandestinely and had 
been superseded or voided since, so that all assignments “thereon are 
void either for defects in the sd Comission want of proper Comds or 
the undue Execution of their power & Authority.” At all events, Wy- 
cherley insisted further that he owed nothing to Samuel Briscoe. 


Two things other than the loss of money and the delay in printing 
his book provoked William Wycherley. The first was that he “hath 
sufered very much in his Character amongst those persons of quality 
who subscribed theire names and paid in their money in pursuance of 
the said proposalls and who threaten alsoe to sue your Orator and 
oblige him to refund all such summes of money as were received by 
the said Briscoe.” The second was perhaps a more familiar experience 
to the aged dramatisi: “the said Confederates in further prosecution of 
their Indirect practices caused your Orator in the name and at the suit 
of the said Browne to be Arrested for agreat summe of money pretended 


—— 
‘Written above the line; all words inserted above the line in the manuscript 
will be brought down in the printed text. 
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to be due from him originally to the said Briscoe.” This arrest is a 
hitherto unknown incident in the life of William Wycherley. 
Fairness demands that Briscoe’s side of the argument be stated. In 
the main it consists of a point for point denial of the charges of the 
irate poet. Briscoe said that Wycherley came to his lodgings and 
asked him to undertake the project, that he was not at any time ac- 
countable to Wycherley for a statement of the sums collected. Briscoe 
admitted that he did print the proposals and did collect the subscrip- 
tions among the gentry, to the sum of thirty-two pounds seven shillings, 
And Briscoe further stated that Wycherley owed to Browne at the time 
of the bankruptcy the sum of £53 8s, 


part thereof being for mony wch this defendt did actually lend unto the sd 
Comp!t & the residue of the said debt wch this defendt hath charged for 
bookes sold to the Comp!t and alsoe for paper printing and other expences about 
the said proposalls, this defendt saith the same is charged att a reasonable 


price.” 
Briscoe ended his defense by saying that he was willing to return the 
book, that he owed Browne £100, and that Browne was legally en- 
titled to bring action against him after he saw that Wycherley was 
indebted to him for £53 8s. 

In a further answer, Samuel Briscoe gave a more detailed account 
of the printing of the proposals. After declaring that Wycherley had 
requested some proposals to be printed and that he would pay for the 
printing, Briscoe continued: 
this deft did cause two thousand proposalls and alsoe severall sorts of Receipts 
to bee printed accordingly the Impressions and printing whereof came to Eleaven 
pounds two shillings six pence and this deft hath alsoe charged the Complt with 
four pounds for stiching and soulding the said two thousand preposalls, and with 
the summe of five pounds eightene shillings or thereabouts for advertisem!s 
porteridge defts expence one time in going about and getting subscribers and to 
the Compositors wh said severall summes are charged at a reasonable vallue and 
at noe more then what this deft usually had of others.® 
Our records reveal nothing more of importance. What happened to 
the litigation? I suspect that Wycherley, perceiving that he was partly 
in the wrong and that his Widow Blackacre tactics were gaining him 
nothing, retired with his manuscript. Shortly after he secured another 
and more reliable publisher, so that four years later his Miscellany 
Poems finally appeared, embellished with the magnificent mezzotint, 


after Lely, of William Wycherley. 


5C6/314. Joint Answer of Samuel Briscoe and Marmaduke Browne, sworm 


February 22, 1699 [1700]. gale tal 
®Further Answer of Samuel Briscoe, dated April 6, 1700. P. R. O., C6 504/43. 
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was Archiv—=Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. f 

Beiblatt—Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

DVLG=Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
yunt geschichte. 

EHR=English historical review. 
had ELH=ELH, A journal of English literary history. b, 
the ES=Englische Studien. ' 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatschrift. F 

JEGP=Journal of English and Germanic philology. 
eipts JMH=Journal of modern history. 
pe LM=London mercury. 

i MLN=Modern language notes. 

br MLR=Modern language review. 

be MP=Modern philology. 

d to N & Q=Notes and queries. 

‘al PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 

PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 
ito — RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 
tly RES=Review of English studies. 
him RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France. 
ther RHP=Revue d’histoire de la philosophie. 
lany RLC=Revue de litérature comparée. f 
int RSH=Revue de synthése historique. 
tint, SP=Studies in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 

TLS=Times literary supplement (Londen). 
worn 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


(Some bibliographies of individual authors are listed in Section IV.) 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan. “Bernard Mandeville.” Corr. in TLS, Noy. 
28, 1936, p. 996. 
On some periodical contributions by “B.M.” 
Anderson, Paul Bunyan. ‘Splendor out of scandal: The Lucinda- 
Artesia papers in The Female Tatler.” PQ, xv (1936), 286-300. 


Internal evidence that these contributions were by Mandeville. 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume XVI, 
1935. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1936. 


Annual bibliography of the history of British art. 1, 1934. Cambridge: 
University press, 1936. 


Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. xxv, publications for the 
year 1935. London: Published for the Historical Association by 
G. Bell & Sons, 1936. Pp. 60. 


Section vi, the 17th and 18th centuries edited by Andrew Browning. 


Baugh, Albert C. “Annual bibliography for 1935: English language 
and literature.” PMLA, L (1935). 
See especially pp. 1262-73. 


de Beer, E. S. “John Wilmot, earl of Rochester: a conversation and 
a speech.” N & Q, cixx (1936), 420. 


Evidence as to authenticity. 


Bernbaum, Ernest. “Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, wt (1936), 244-55. 


“A bibliography of philosophy, 1935.” Journal of philosophy, xxx 
(1936), nos. 17 and 18, for August 13 and 27. 


Boas, F. S. “Old plays in Columbia University.” TLS, April 25, 
1936, p. 360. Corr. by Montague Summers, May 2, p. 379; by 
William Van Lennep and Robert Gale Noyes, June 6, p. 480; by 
F. S. Boas and Montague Summers, June 13, p. 500. 

On Neglected Virtue, 1696. 


Bourne, J. A. “Some English translations of seventeenth-century 
Spanish novels.” MLR, xxxt (1936), 555-56. 


Bredvold, Louis I. “English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.” PQ, xv (1936), 153-93. 
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Brooks, Harold F. “A bibliography of John Oldham, the Restoration 
satirist.” Proceedings and papers of the Oxford Bibliographical 
Society, Vv (1936), 1-38. 

Comment in TLS, Nov. 14, 1936, p. 932. 

Brown, Huntington. “The Classical tradition in English literature: 
a bibliography.” Harvard studies and notes in philology and 
literature, xvii1 (1935), 7-46. 


Bryce, John C. “Anecdotes of polite literature.” TLS, April 18, 1936, 
p. 340. 


Buckler, W. H. “Edward Buckler (1610-1706), poet and preacher.” 
; The Library, xvui (1936), 349-53. 


Catalogue of a collection of works on publishing and bookselling in 
the British Library of Political and Economic Science. London: 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 1936. Pp. 194. 

Rev. by R. B. McK[errow] in The Library, XVII (1936), 368. 


Chapman, Guy. “Beckford and A/ Raoui.” Corr. in TLS, Oct. 31, 1936, 
p. 887. 


Arguments against attribution to Beckford. 


Chapman, R. W. “Bibliographical notes: Young’s Night Thoughts.” 
TLS, March 28, 1936, p. 284. 


Cox, Edward Godfrey. A reference guide to the literature of travel. 
Vol. I. (University of Washington publications in language and 
literature, tx.) Seattle: University of Washington, 1936. Pp. 401. 


Day, Cyrus L., and Murrie, Eleanore B. “English song-books, 1651- 
1702, and their publishers.” The Library, xv1 (1936), 356-401. 


“Forty-fourth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to the end of May 
1935).” Tsis, xxtv (1936), 468-536. 


See especially pp. 484-90. The forty-fifth and forty-sixth bibliographies in this 
series, ibid.. XXV (1936), 176-317 and 522-613; see especially pp. 212-31 and 
539-48. 


Gilder, Rosamond, and Freedley, George. Theatre collections in 
libraries and museums: an international handbook; published 
under the auspices of the New York Public Library and the 
National Theatre Conference, with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. New York: Theatre Arts; London: B. 
F. Stevens and Brown, 1936. Pp. 182. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 19, 1936, p. 1056, points out some important omissions. 
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Guide to the reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Many. 
scripts, 1870-1911. Edited by Francis Bickley. Part 2, Index of 
persons, first section: A-Lever. London: H. M. Stationery office. 
1935. Pp. 448. 

Hawke, Edward G. A brief history of the British newspaper press. 
Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1935. 


Reprinted from the Bulletin du Comité International des Sciences Historiques 
for September, 1935. 


Hazen, Allen T. “Eighteenth-century quartos with vertical chain- 
lines.” The Library, xv1 (1935), 337-42. 

Hindle, C. J. “A broadside by Samuel Butler.” Corr. in TZS, March 
21, 1936, p. 244. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited by the Inter 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. New York: H. W. 
Wilson; London: Oxford university press; Berlin: De Gruyter 
& Co.; Paris: Armand Colin. Fifth year, 1930 (1935), pp. 514; 
sixth year, 1931 (1936), pp. 529; eighth year 1933 (1936), pp. 
509. 

Rev. by Lillian M. Penson in EHR, LI (1936), 723-25. 

James, G. F. “Burchett, Joshia: a newly discovered poem.” V & Q, 
CLXxI (1936), 57. 

Cf. N & Q, CLXX (1936), 28 and 68. 

McCabe, William H. “The Imperial Tragedy.” PQ, xv (1936), 311. 
14. 

Generally ascribed to Sir William Killigrew. 

Macmillan, Dugald. ‘‘Unrecorded eighteenth century plays.” V & Q, 
CLXX (1936), 193-95. 

Titles supplementary to Wood’s list (see below), from the Larpent Manuscripts. 

MacPike, E. F. “Sir Issac Newton in American libraries.” N & Q, 
CLXxI (1936), 337. 

Milford, R. T., and Sutherland, D. M. A catalogue of English news- 
papers and periodicals in the Bodleian Library, 1622-1800. Ox- 
ford: Bibliographical Society, 1936. 

Pe gpa pa from the Proceedings and papers, vol. IV. Rev. in TLS, Jan. 9, 


“The Newton papers: notes on sales.” TLS, July 18, 1936, p. 604. 


Nolte, Fred Otto. ‘German literature and the Classics: a_biblio- 
graphical guide.” Harvard studies and notes in philology and 
literature, xvi (1935), 125-64. 
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Noyes, Robert Gale. ‘Songs from Restoration drama in contemporary 
and eighteenth-century poetical miscellanies.” ELH, 1 (1936), 
291-316. 

Pochmann, Henry A., and others. “Anglo-German bibliography for 
1935.” JEGP, xxxv (1936), 271-82. 

Primrose, J. B. “The first review of Athenae Oxonienses.” Bodleian 
quarterly record, vir (1936), 206-07. 

Roberts, W. ‘“M. Le Texier: reader of plays.” TLS, Sept. 19, 1936, 
p. 752. 

Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘Dramatic advertisements in the Burney news- 
papers, 1660-1700.” PMLA, x1 (1936), 123-52. 


“Schriftenverzeichnis fiir 1935.” Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und Allge- 
meine Kunstwissenschaft, xxx (1936), 346-400. 


Van Lennep, William. “The Princess of Parma.” Corr. in TLS, Oct. 
24, 1936, p. 863. 
Date of Cumberland’s play established, etc. 
Van Lennep, William. “The new-made Nobleman.” Corr. in TLS, 
June 20, 1936, p. 5253. 
Explanation of a “ghost play.” 
Wallace, A. Dayle. “A note on The City Patriots, a satirical print.” 
N & Q, cixxi (1936), 169. 


Watkin-Jones, A. ‘“Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets (1691).” Essays and studies by members of the English 
Association, xx1t (1936), 75-85. 

Weber, Hilmar H. “The Mercurius Poeticus of 1660.” N & Q, CLXIx 
(1935), 454-55. 


Wood, F. T. “Unrecorded eighteenth-century plays.” V & Q, CLxx 
(1936), 56-58 and 319. 
From advertisements in provincial newspapers. 
The Year's work in English studies. Vol. xv, 1934. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. 
Oxford: University press, 1936. Pp. 372. 


Chap. IX, The Restoration, by F. E. Budd, pp. 247-61; Chap. X, The 
eighteenth century, by Edith J. Morley, pp. 262-98. 


The Vear’s work in modern language studies. Edited for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association by William J. Entwistle, 
with the assistance of L. W. Tancock. Vol. v1, year ending June 
30, 1935. Cambridge: University press, 1936. Pp. 228. 
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II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Bamford, Francis (ed). Dear Miss Heber. An eighteenth century 
correspondence. With an introduction by Georgia and Sacheverell 
Sitwell. London: Constable, 1936. Pp. 336. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 5, 1936, p. 1011. 

Boehn, Max von. Modes and manners. Translated by Joan Joshua. 
Vol. m1. The seventeenth century. Pp. 228. Vol. Iv. The 
eighteenth century. Pp. 316. London: Harrap; New York, Lip- 
pincott, 1936. 

Rev. in TLS, May 9, 1936, p. 392. 

Bowen, Marjorie. Waéilliam Hogarth: the Cockney’s mirror. London: 

Methuen, 1936. Pp. xii+340, and 33 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 26, 1936, p. 762. 


Burn, W. L. “Jn aid of the civil power in the eighteenth century.” 
Juridical review, xtvit (1936), 328-38. 
On the legal aspect of the use of the military to preserve order. 


Bryant, Arthur. Postman’s horn. An anthology of the letters of lat- 
ter seventeenth century England. London: Longmans, 1936. Pp. 
318. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 7, 1936, p. 900. 
The letters represent all social classes and supply “the everyday background 
of our social history.” 

Cahen, L. “L’évolution de la Grande-Bretagne dans la seconde moitié 
du xvite siécle d’aprés les travaux récents.” Revue d’histoire 
moderne, Xt (1936), 60-77. 

Deals with economic history, religious problems, the parliamentary problem; 
survey of recent work. 

Carr, John Dickson. The murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey. London: 
Hamish Hamilton; New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 352. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 10, 1936, p. 803; in Juridical review, XLVIII (1936), 401- 

02. 

A study of this famous mystery by an author of detective stories. 

Churchill, Winston S. Marlborough: his life and times. London: 
Harrap, 1936. Vol. m1. Pp. 608. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 24, 1936, p. 847; by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Nov. 27, 

1936, p. 953; by Henry W. Nevinson in LM, XXXV (1936), 68-69. 

Clark, G. N. “Early capitalism and invention.” Economic history re- 
view, VI (1936), 143-56. 


Cole, Major D. H., and Priestley, Major E. C. An outline of British 


military history, 1660-1936. London: Sifton Praed, 1936. Pp. 448. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 1, 1936, p. 626. 
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County of Buckingham. Calendar of the sessions records. Vol. 11, 1694- 
1705. Edited by William le Hardy and Geoffrey Ll. Reckitt. 
Aylesbury: Guy R. Crouch, 1936. 

Cremer, John. Ramblin’ Jack: the journal of Captain John Cremer 
(1700-1774). Transcribed and edited by R. Reynell Bellamy. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1936. Pp. 250. 

Rev. in TLS, May 16, 1936, p. 410. 

Darby, H. C. (ed.) An historical geography of England before 1800. 
Fourteen studies by eleven contributors. Cambridge: University 
press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xii+-568, and 87 maps. 


Rev. in TLS, July 25, 1936, p. 614; by R. H. Tawney in Economica, III (1936), 
478-80. 


Davis, Godfrey, and Tinling, Marion. “Letters from James Brydges, 
created Duke of Chandos, to Henry St. John, created Viscount 
Bolingbroke.” Huntington Library bulletin, no. 9 (1936), 119-66. 

Davis, J. D. Griffith. George the third. A record of a king’s reign. 
London: Nicholson & Watson, 1936. Pp. xii+348. 

A defence of the king. 
Fifoot, C. H. S. Lord Mansfield. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1936. Pp. 


268. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 17, 1936, p. 827; in Juridical review, XLVIII (1936), 404- 
05. 


Fussell, G. E. “English agriculture: from Arthur Young to William 
Cobbett.”” Economic history review, v1 (1936), 214-22. 
A study of works on agriculture and rural life in the late eighteenth century. 
Hanson, Laurence. Government and the press, 1695-1763. (Oxford 
books on bibliography.) Oxford: University press, 1936. Pp. 
ix+149. 


Rev. in N & Q, CLXXI (1936), 34-35; by J. L. Hammond in Spectator, Sept. 
11, 1936, pp. 423-24. 

A study “based throughout on unpublished sources.” Cf. the related studies, 
listed below, by W. T. Laprade and Charles B. Realey. 


Hopkinson, M. R. Married to Mercury. A sketch of Lord Bolingbroke 
and his wives. London: Constable, 1936. Pp. 275. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 24, 1936, p. 851. 
More valuable and better documented than the title would suggest. 


Imbert-Terry, Sir Henry. “An unwanted prince.” Essays by divers 
hands, being the transaction of the Royal Society of Literature, xv 
(1936), 135-60. 

On Prince Frederick, son of George II. 

Jones, P. E., and Judges, A. V. “London population in the late seven- 

teenth century.” Economic history review, v1 (1936), 45-63. 
A valuable statistical study. 
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Kulsrud, Carl J. Maritime neutrality to 1780. The main principles 
governing neutrality and belligerency in maritime warfare to 1780, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1936. Pp. x+351. 

L., J. R. “Lady Carnarvon.” Bodleian quarterly record, vit (1936), 
165-69. 

Calls attention to manuscript letters by Lady Caroline Brydges in the Bodleian. 

Lascelles, Edward. The life of Charles James Fox. Oxford: Universi- 
ty press, 1936. Pp. 345. 

Rev. in TLS, June 20, 1936, pp. 505-06. 

Laprade, William Thomas. Public opinion and politics in eighteenth 

century England. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. viii+463. 


Deals with the period from William III to the fall of Walpole in 1742. Cf. re- 
lated studies by Laurence Hanson and Charles B. Realey. 


Laski, H. J. The rise of European liberalism. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1936. Pp. 287. 

Rev. by G. C. Field in Mind, XLV (1936), 525-29; by J. L. Hammond in 
Spectator, CLVI (1936), 939; by Max Ascoli in New Republic, Oct. 7, 1936, p. 
259; by B. C[roce] in La Critica, XXXIV (1936), 458-60. 

Le Branchu, J. Y. Les origines du capitalisme en Angleterre. Paris: 
Recueil Sirey, 1935. Pp. 95. 

Lee, Grace Lawless. The Huguenot settlements in Ireland. London: 
Longmans, 1936. Pp. 281. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 29, 1936, p. 174. 

Lloyd, Roger B. ‘‘A Stuart squire.” Spectator, July 31, 1936, pp. 194- 
95. 

The author found in an obscure eighteenth century collection a portrait of a 
country gentleman, a Mr. Hastings, which he justifiably felt should be rescued 
from oblivion. But he was not aware that the portrait is already famous; it 
is from the pen of the first Earl of Shaftesbury; it can be read in Christie’s life 
of the Earl, in Mark Van Doren’s study of Dryden, and in Miss Murphy’s 
anthology of character writings. 

Longdon, Rev. Henry Isham. The visitation of the County of 
Northampton in the year 1681. Harleian Society, vol. Lxxxvm. 

Rev. in TLS, March 14, 1936, p. 220. 

Lyons, Frederick J. Jonathan Wild: prince of robbers. London: 
Michael Joseph, 1936. Pp. 320. 

Notice in TLS, Oct. 31, 1936, p. 889. 

Matthews, David. Catholicism in England, 1535-1935. London: Long- 
mans, 1936. Pp. 304. 

Rev. in TLS, April 4, 1936, p. 291. 

Maxwell, Constantia. Dublin under the Georges, 1714-1830. London: 
Harrap, 1936. Pp. 301. 


Rev. in TLS, July 4, 1936, p. 553; by Sean O’Faloain in LM, XXXIV (1936), 
360-61. 
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Menary, George. The life and letters of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
Lord President of the Court of Session, 1685-1747. London: 
MacLehose, 1936. Pp. xii+419. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 5, 1936, p. 1005. 

Michael, Wolfgang. England under George I: the beginnings of the 
Hanoverian dynasty. Translated under the supervision of L. B. 
Namier. London: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 414. 

Rev. in TLS, March 21, 1936, p. 231. 

The five sons of “Bare Betty.” By her descendant, Colonel Hon. 
Arthur C. Murray. Preface by Lord Tweedsmuir. London: Mur- 
ray, 1936. Pp. 211. 


The sons of the wife of the fourth Lord Elibank were all prominent in the 
eighteenth century. 


Newton, T. F. M. “William Pittis and Queen Anne journalism, IT.” 
MP, xxxtm (1936), 279-302. 
Oman, Carola. Henrietta Maria. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1936. Pp. 366. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 5, 1936, p. 706. 
Pemberton, W. Baring. Carteret: the brilliant failure of the eighteenth 
century. London: Longmans, 1936. Pp. xv-353. 


Rev. in TLS, April 25, 1936, p. 347; by W. T. Laprade in AHR, XLII (1937), 
387; by Sir Richard Lodge in EHR, LII (1937), 132-33. 


Realey, Charles B. The London Journal and its authors, 1720-1723. 
University of Kansas Humanistic studies, Vol. v., no. 3 (1935). 
Pp. 38. 


A valuable study of Thomas Gordon’s contributions to The London Journal, 
later frequently reprinted as Cato’s Letters. Realey is known for his monograph 
on The early opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, 1720-1727, published in 1931. 


Reddaway, W. F. A history of Europe from 1715 to 1814. London: 

Methuen, 1936. Pp. xiii+-573. 
Rev. in TLS, July 4, 1936, p. 556. 

Reed, Irma Hoyt. ‘“‘The European hard-paste porcelain manufacture of 

the eighteenth century.” JMH, vu (1936), 273-96. 
A study in economic and art history. 

Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. The complete text and a selection from 
his letters. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Andrew 
Browning. Glasgow: Jackson; London: Simpkin Marshall, 1936. 
Pp. xlv+626. 


Rev. in TLS, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 673; by E. E. Kellett in Spectator, July 10, 
1936, p. 66; by Caroline Robbins in History, XXI (1936), 272-72, who says: 
“Previous editors mangled the style and very greatly curtailed the content of 
Reresby’s work. Students of literature can now for the first time study Reresby’s 
rough but engaging language, and find reflected in it the character of what the 
editor calls ‘a typical member of the class which in the seventeenth century 
formed the backbone of English society’.” 
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Roberts, B. Dew. Mr. Bulkeley and the pirate. A Welsh diarist of the 
eighteenth century. Oxford: University press, 1936. Pp. viii+194. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 3, 1936, p. 781; in N & Q, CLXXI (1936), 413-14. 
Of some special interest as a picture of life among Welsh country squires. 


Sergeant, Philip W. Witches and warlocks. With an introduction by 

Arthur MacLen. London: Hutchinson, 1936. Pp. 290. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 10, 1936, p. 810. 

Simms, V. H. “The organization of the Whig party during the Ex- 
clusion crisis.”” (Summary of thesis.) Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, x1ut (1936), 176-77. 

Stuart, Dorothy M. Molly Lepell, Lady Hervey. London: Harrap, 
1936. Pp. 376. 


Rev. in TLS, April 11, 1936, p. 314; corr. by Dorothy M. Stuart, ibid., April 
18, p. 336; rev. by Paul Yvon in RAA, XIII (1936), 519. 


Thompson, C. J. S. Love, marriage, and romance in old London. Lon- 
don: Heath, Cranton, 1936. Pp. 260. 


Notice in TLS, Oct. 31, 1936, p. 890. 
A sociological study, dealing mainly with the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 


The Torrington diaries. Containing the tours through England and 
Wales of the Hon. John Byng (later fifth Viscount Torrington) 
between the years 1781 and 1794, Edited by C. Bruyn Andrews. 
Vol. m1. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode; New York: Holt, 1936. 
Pp. xii+326. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 26, 1936, p. 761. 

Willan, T. S. River navigation in England, 1600-1750. Oxford: 
University press, 1936. Pp. 163. 

Rev. by Arthur P. Newton in History, XXI (1936), 267-68. 

The Wynne diaries. Edited by Anne Fremantle. Vol. 1, 1789-1794. 
Oxford: University press, 1936. Pp. 376. 

Notice by Eugene N. Curtis in JMH, VIII (1936), 384-85. 

Woodforde. Edited by John Beresford. Oxford: University press, 

1936. Pp. 534. 


A volume of selections from the complete diary. 


Ill. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


Abers, Jacob Hanna. “Scientific rationalism in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: a study of Bacon and his successors.” Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford University, 1933-1934, pp. 45-48. 

Antal, Friedrich. “Reflections on Classicism and Romanticism, II.” 
Burlington magazine, March, 1936, pp. 130-39. 


Social and political background of tendencies in French painting in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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Anstermann, Maria. Die grosse englische Revolution im Spiegel der 
zeitgendssischen Lyrik. Minster (diss.), 1935. Pp. 72. 

Ashcroft, T. English art and English society. London: Peter Davies, 
1936. Pp. 251. 

Rev. in TLS, March 28, 1936, p. 265. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold. “Some Augustan Gothicists.”’ Harvard studies 
and notes in philology and literature, xvi (1935), 15-26. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold. Topographical poetry in eighteenth-century 
England. New York: The Modern Language Association of Am- 
erica; London: Milford, 1936. Pp. xii+419. 

Rev. in TLS, June 27, 1936, p. 538; by John W. Draper in JEGP, XXXV 

(1936), 610-11. 

Avery, Emmett L., and Deupree, Mildred Avery. “The new theatre 


in the Haymarket, 1734 and 1737.” N & Q, cixxr (1936), 
41-42. 
Information from the Daily Advertiser. 

Beyer, Jos. Ralph Cudworth als Ethiker, Staatsphilosoph und 
Aesthetiker auf Grund der gedruckten Schriften. Bonn (diss.), 
1935. Pp. 91. 

Bond, Richmond P. “Eighteenth century correspondence: a survey.”’ 
SP, xxxu1 (1936), 572-86. 


Boys, R. C. “Rural setting in the drama: an early example.” V & Q, 
CLxx (1936), 207. 
Charles Johnson’s Country Lasses, 1714. 
Brinkley, Roberta Florence (ed.). English poetry of the seventeenth 
century. New York: Norton, 1936. Pp. xiv-+584. 


An attractive anthology, with excellent introductions and bibliographies, reflect- 
ing the most recent scholarship. 


Brown, Wallace Cable. “‘The popularity of English travel books about 
the Near East, 1775-1825.” PQ, xv (1936), 70-80. 
Brugmans, Hk. “Défense de la dialectique.” Neophilologus, xx1 
(1935), 1-16. 
On the methods of literary study. 
Clark, W. S. ‘Restoration prompt notes and stage practices.” MLN, 
LI (1936), 226-30. 
Dale, Antony. James Wyatt, architect, 1746-1813. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1936. Pp. 139. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 19, 1936, p. 739. 
Dorow, Kurt-Giinter. Die Beobachtungen des Sprachmeisters James 
Elphinston tiber die schottische Mundart (1787). Berlin (diss.), 
1936. Pp. 79. 
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Fehr, Bernhard. “The antagonism of forms in the eighteenth century,” 
English studies, xvim (1936), 115-21, 193-205. 


The starting-point of this series of essays (the last of which has unfortunately 
not yet appeared) is a twofold assumption: (1) that the end of the study of any 
art in any period is the discovery of the character or spirit of the age, and (2) 
that such a discovery, if it is to be complete, necessitates the consideration of 
whatever art may be selected in terms not of its own proper evolution but rather 
of analogies set up between it and the other arts that flourished at the same 
time. The art which chiefly interests Fehr is literature, or, more particularly, 
poetry; and his main problem is to illuminate the “antagonism of forms’ which 
he discerns in the eighteenth century between the classic school of Pope and the 
obviously very different school of Thomson, Mallet, Akenside, and others—an 
antagonism which, if it can be fully understood, will, he implies (see p. 115), 
furnish a clue to the “attitudes and forces” representative of the age as a whole. 
Since his method requires the choice of a basic analogy, he begins by sketching 
rapidly the history of styles in architecture from about 1625 to 1800. “England 
is in a unique position. What was an undercurrent in Germany was here the main 
curpemt... ... In other words: there runs in England a straight uninterrupted 
line of classicism in architecture beginning with Inigo Jones .. . . and going right 
through the 17th and the 18th century. About, let us say, 1770 this English 
classicism passed through a process of over-classicalisation which coincided with 
the classical phase on the Continent. . . . But this is not all. There runs parallel 
to that two-centuries-long main line a much shorter but distinct side line: the 
Baroque, manifesting itself in the 17th century in erratic outbursts and _ then, 
at the beginning of the 18th century [in Vanbrugh, 1664-1726], in full display. 
During the super-Palladian phase (1714-1760) we find it hiding itself in interior 
decoration and, between 1740 and 1760, showing its smiling head as English 
Rococo. . . . Then it vanishes. In the meanwhile a new style had been preparing, 
dynamic like the Baroque, the Neo-Gothic, which we now find running along by 
the side of the pedantic English classicism of the late 18th century” (pp. 116-17). 
It is thus from the development of architecture, outlined in terms which are for 
the most part literally descriptive of the medium proper to the art of building, 
that Fehr derives the ratio which he its to expand into the central metaphor of 
his history: as classical architecture is to baroque architecture, so. . . . The process 
of expansion begins when various other non-literary arts are introduced as 
equivalent terms on either side of this basic opposition. The formal rectilinear 
garden of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries is “classical”; the later 
irregular garden with its “free and easy paths” is obviously “baroque”; “baroque” 
also are the aesthetics of Burke’s Sublime and beautiful, the vogue of seventeenth- 
century Italian landscape painting, and—in one context at least (see pp. 196-97)— 
music. In the light of this pattern of analogies, the nature of the fundamental 
opposition of forms in the spirit of the age becomes more clear and with it the 
rythmical sequence of their manifestations from the later seventeenth century to 
the end of the eighteenth. It is a simple matter now to extend the metaphor, thus 
enriched, to poetry, and to reveal in the succession of its styles, too, the same alter- 
nation of attitudes and forces. We need for the purpose no systematic poetical or 
prosodical analysis. We are required merely to recognize, in the poetry of Pope 
and his school, that the structure of the heroic couplets, in their strict “rectiline- 
arity,” “make up a body of equidistant parallels like the string courses and corni- 
ces of a Palladian building,” that the succession of rimes “breaks up the parallels 
into a flight of couples to be compared to the colonnades of the pavilions so 
fashionable in Pope’s day,” that the experience of reading poems in this style 
is equivalent to the experience of walking along the straight and right-angled 
paths of a formal garden, that the personifications in the verse of Pope's fol- 
lowers are like “the ever recurring statues in the centre of grassplots or on the 
tops of houses” (pp. 193-96). And similarly it is enough to observe, in the later 
poetry of Mallet, Thomson, Akenside, and the rest, that “convolutions” have now 
taken the place of straight lines, that the verses of these poets “move to the 
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grammar of music, like a tune continuing itself indefinitely,” that the flow of their 
lines is “like going up the stairs in the interior of a Baroque palace,” that their 
syntax suggests “the broken frontage of a Baroque building and the recesses of 
its groundplan, such as may be noted in Blenheim Castle,” that their rhythms 
are those which would inevitably direct the steps of one traversing the serpen- 
tines and S’s of an English garden, “with his eyes alternately gliding along the 
outlines of scroll-work and losing themselves in the far-off background” (pp. 196- 
99). 

If all this seems to any one illuminating with respect to eighteenth-century 
) poetry or the spirit of the age, well and good: I know of no critical devices for 
discussing either the truth or the relevance of metaphors such as constitute the 
essential pattern of histories conceived in this neo-platonic mode. Here are no 
: propositions to be verified from the documents, no narrative sequences to be judg- 
) ed in the light of their causal adequacy; analogy is all. There are two questions, 
| however, which may be legitimately put to Fehr. First, why should the process 
of analogizing invariably run, as it does in the historical school of which he be- 
longs, from architecture to poetry rather than (say) from poetry to architecture? 
Surely, if buildings can illuminate poems, poems can illuminate buildings! And 
second, why should he limit himself, in his quest for understanding of the age, 
to analogies merely from within the domain of the arts? Surely, as Paul Meissner 
has recently shown, in a book which Fehr cites with approval (p. 115, n. 2, and 
cf. PQ, XIV, 152-54), the structure of an age is universal enough to coordinate 
more than its artistic manifestations alone—R. S. C. 


Frantz, R. W. The English traveller and the movement of ideas, 
1660-1732. Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska press, 


1934. Cf. PQ, xv, 162. 
Rev. by George B. Parks in MLN, LI (1936), 555-56; by J. M. S. Tompkins in 


RES, XII (1936), 473-75. 

Gayley, Charles M., and Thaler, Alwin (eds.). Representative English 
comedies. Vol. 1v. Dryden and his contemporaries: Cowley to 
Farquhar. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xii+777. 


Guttmacher, Manfred S. “Catherine Macauley and Patience Wright: 
patronesses of the American Revolution.” Johns Hopkins alumni 
magazine, XxIv (1936), 308-26. 


Hadzits, George Depue. Lucretius and his influence. (Our debt to 
Greece and Rome series.) New York: Longmans, 1935. Pp. 
viii+372. 

Heil, Liselotte. Die Darstellung der englischen Tragédie zur Zeit 
Bettertons. Berlin (diss.), 1936. Pp. 131. 


Henriot, Emile. ‘La méthode de Gustave Lanson.” Revue inter- 
nationale de l’enseignement, tv (1935), 77-83. 


Herbert, T. Walter. “Sentimental.” Corr. in TLS, May 16, 1936, 
p. 420. Further corr. by Ernest A. Baker and W. M. Parker, 
ibid., May 23, p. 440. 


Calling attention to Wesley’s well-known objection to the word. 
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Hobhouse, Stephen. “Fides et Ratio, the book which introduced Jacob 
Boehme to William Law.” Journal of theological studies, xxxvm 


(1936), 350-68. 
Important contribution to history of English religious thought. 


Hooker, E. N. “The reviewers and the new trends in poetry, 1754- 
1770.” MLN, ut (1936), 207-14. 


Horace: three phases of his influence. Lectures given at Mount Holy- 
oke College in celebration of the Bimillennium Horatianum 1935, 
by Paul Frédéric Saintonge, Leslie Gale Burgevin, and Helen Grif- 
fith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, [1936]. Pp. vi+-120. 


The three lectures deal with “The influence of Horace on Ronsard and Mon- 
taigne,” “A little farm” (echoes of Horace’s conception of rural felicity in English 
poetry from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries), and “The Horatian strain 
in literary criticism.” All three, being addressed to a general audience on a cere- 
monial occasion, are relatively slight in substance, without pretensions to fresh- 
ness of thought or erudition; only the third calls for brief comment since it 
raises a question of general interest to students of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries: the question, namely, of the terms in which the influence of Horace 
on the criticism of that period can be best understood. 

The answer given by Miss Griffith is one for which much support could 
be found in the scholarly literature mentioned in her notes and_ bibliography. 
The Horatian strain in Renaissance and neo-classical criticism is to be noted chief- 
ly, she holds, in the persistence of three themes contained in the Ars poetica—the 
theme of the poet’s function in the state (Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae), 
the theme of the imitation of models, and the theme of the importance of art or 
craftsmanship. It would not be difficult, certainly, to adduce many seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century references to the authority of Horace on each of these 
points. But neither, I suspect, would such a collection of quotations be particu- 
larly significant, since, on the one hand, the three doctrines in question were not 
peculiar in antiquity to Horace, and since, on the other hand, their meaning, im- 
portance, and interrelations for any critic, ancient or modern, can be stated only 
when the total structure of his analysis has been determined. The problem, then, 
for the student interested in tracing Horace’s influence in early modern criticism 
is first of all to establish the character of the general approach to poetry contained 
in the Ars poetica—the major terms it employs and their ordering with respect to 
one another, its method and its criteria—and then, with this as guide, to read the 
later texts. Of one of the two most important elements in the critical method of 
Horace Miss Griffith is indeed aware, but she dismisses it as not distinctive of 
the “Horatian strain.” “Many matters that he stresses,” she writes, “such as the 
principles of unity, harmony, and proportion, we now associate rather with Aris- 
totle, who after all had enunciated them nearly three hundred vears before Horace. 
His discussion of decorum belongs in this group too, although Horace developed 
the idea more fully than Aristotle and was directly responsible for the Renais- 
sance dependence on it” (p. 91). I venture to suggest that her assimilation of 
Horace to the Poetics in the matters of unity and decorum is itself a result of 
that Renaissance misinterpretation of Aristotle in the light of Horace to which 
she elsewhere refers (p. 87). This is not the place to argue the point, but there 
seem to me excellent reasons for believing that whereas in Aristotle the criteria 
for unity and appropriateness of character are both intrinsic, the criteria for 
Horace involve always a reference to something outside the poem—to things as 
they are or as we know them, to nature, in short (cf. e.g., Ars poetica 1-13, 105- 
11). At all events, it is to “nature” that he bids the young poet look for guid- 
ance in unifying his poem, in selecting his meters and his diction, in constructing 
his characters; but—and this is the second major term in his analysis, of which 
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Miss Griffith makes no mention—he posits an equivalence between what is 
“natural” or according to decorum in the poem and what will give pleasure to 
the highly selected Roman audience, the applause of which is to measure the 
poet’s success. There is, he says, a relation established by nature between thoughts 
and the words we use to express them—a relation which he supposes known to the 
audience, so that 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites peditesque cachinnum [112-13]. 
Similarly with characters—if you wish to please, follow nature: 

Tu, quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi. 

Si plausoris eges aulaea manentis et usque 

Sessuri donec cantor ‘Vos plaudite’ dicat, 

Aetatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 

Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis [153-57]. 
It is, I suggest, in the interplay of these two criteria—natural decorum and the 
pleasure of the properly selected audience, the two being exact equivalents the 
one of the other—that the distinctive character of the Horatian approach to the 
criticism of poetry is to be found; and if this is the case, the appropriate history 
of the “Horatian strain” in Renaissance and neo-classical criticism would be a 
history, not of particular Horatian maxims or doctrines, but of the acceptance, 
development, and modification in the context of other ancient approaches 
(Platonic, Aristotelian, Longinian, etc.) of the twofold appeal to the audience and 
to “nature” which gave form to the Ars poetica. When this history has been 
written, we shall better understand, I suspect, some of the things that have proved 
puzzling in the critical systems of men like Dryden and Johnson.—R. S. C. 


Huse, W. A. “A noble savage on the stage.’ MP, xxx (1936), 
303-16. 

The pantomime, Omai, at the Covent Garden in 1785. 

Jones, Joseph Jay. “British literary men’s opinions about America, 
1750-1832.” Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford University, 
1933-1934, pp. 49-50. 

Jones, Richard Foster. Ancients and moderns: a study of the back- 
ground of the Battle of the Books. St. Louis: Washington Uni- 
versity studies, Language and literature, no. 6, 1936. Pp. x+358. 

An expansion of the first part of an important work first published in 1921. 

The present volume embodies the results of Professor Jones’s study during this 


interval of the history of the idea of science and of the conception of progress 
through scientific advancement in the seventeenth century. 


Kain, Richard M. ‘The problem of civilization in English Abolition 
literature, 1772-1808.” PQ, xv (1936), 103-25. 
Kapp, Rudolf. “Kénnen wir aus der englischen Predigt volkstypo- 
logische Riickschliisse ziehen?”’ Anglia, LX (1936), 211-33. 
Kokeritz, H. “English pronunciation as described in shorthand systems 
of the 17th and 18th centuries.” Studia neophilologica, vu 
(1935), 73-146. 

Lawrence, W. J. “The French opera in London: a riddle of 1686.” 
TLS, March 28, 1936, p. 268. 

Leavis, F. R. Revaluations. London: Chatto & Windus, 1936. 


Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Oct. 23, 1936, p. 694. 
Includes essays on Pope, the Augustan tradition, etc. 
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Lehnert, Martin. Die Grammatik des englischen Sprachmeisters John 
Wallis (1616-1703). (Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und 
romanischen Volker. A. Anglistische Reihe, Bd. xxr.) Breslau: 
Priebatsch, 1936. Pp. ix+156. 

Leisering, Walter. Das Motiv des Einsiedlers in der englischen Lit- 
eratur des 18. Jahrhunderts und der Hochromantik. (Diss.) Halle: 
R. Mayr, 1935. Pp. 78. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. The great Chain of Being: a study of the history 
of an idea. (The William James lectures delivered at Harvard 
University, 1933.) Cambridge: Harvard University press, 1936. 
Pp. ix+382. 

Rev. by H. T. C[ostello] in Journal of philosophy, XXXIII (1936), 580-81; 

by Marjorie Nicolson in The Johns Hopkins alumni magazine, XXV_ (1937), 


190-94. 
Indispensable for the student of eighteenth century thought. 


Lovejoy, Arthur O., and Boas, George. Primitivism and related ideas 
in antiquity. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press, 1935. Cf. 
PQ, xv, 164. 

Rev. by G. S[arton] in Jsis XXV (1936), 169-72; by George Depue Hadzits 
in Classical weekly, XXX (1936), 73-74; by A. W. Gomme in Classical review, 
L (1936), 77-78; by R. K. Hack in AHR, XLI (1936), 728-30; by H. T. C[ostello] 
in Journal of philosophy, XXXIII (1936), 192-93; by A. Pigamiol in RH, 
CLXXVII (1936), 148-49. 

McClelland, John. “The course of realism in the English novel from 
Addison and Steele through Sir Walter Scott.” Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford University, 1933-1934, pp. 52-54. 

Marshall, L. Birkett. Rare poems of the seventeenth century. 
Selected and edited, with brief biographies. Cambridge: Uni- 


versity press, 1936. Pp. viii+-234. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 12, 1936, p. 1031; corr. by L. Birkett Marshall and by re- 
viewer, ibid., Dec. 26, p. 1068. 


Matthews, William. “The character-writings of Edward Ward.” 
Neophilologus, xx1 (1936), 116-34. 

Matthews, William, “Some eighteenth century phonetic spellings.” 
RES, x11 (1936), 42-60, 177-88. 


Correspondence used as guide to the pronunciation current among the upper 
and middle classes during the first half of the century. 


Matthews, William. “William Tiffin, an eighteenth century phoneti- 
cian.” English studies, xvut (1936), 97-114. 
Cf. the work by Kokeritz, listed above. 
Mendels, Judica I. H. “Een phoneticus uit de 17de eeuw.”’ Neophilo- 
logus, Xx1 (1936), 219-25. 


Francis Lodwick’s Essay towards an Universal Alphabet in Philosophical trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, XVI, 1686-87. 
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Mews, Hazel. ‘Middle class conduct books in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” (Summary of thesis.) Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, x11 (1936), 168. 

Monk, Samuel H. The sublime: a study of critical theories in XVIII- 
century England. New York: Modern Language Association of 
America, 1935. Cf. PQ, xv, 165. 


Rev. by Mario Praz in English studies, XVIII (1936), 226-30; by P. Meissner 
in Beiblatt, XLVII (1936), 305-07. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. “Scenery between Shakespeare and Dryden.” TLS, 
Aug. 15, 1936, p. 658. 

Nicolson, Marjorie. A world in the moon: a study of the changing 
attitude toward the moon in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. (Smith College studies in Modern Languages, Vol. xvi, 
no. 2) Northampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1936. Pp. 72. 


Another installment of a series dealing with the influence of science on the 
English poetic imagination in these two centuries. 


Noyes, Robert Gale. ‘Ben Jonson’s masques in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” SP, xxxtm (1936), 427-36. 

Pagel, Walter. ‘“‘Religious motives in the medical biology of the XVIIth 
century.” Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, 
1935. Pp. 88. 

Rev. by E. Unger in Revue philosophique, LXI (1936), 103-04, who calls it 
an important contribution to the history of modern scientific ideas. 

Perkinson, Richard H. ‘Topographical comedy in the seventeenth 
century.” ELH, m1 (1936), 270-90. 


These comedies, the author contends, were not given their special locales in order 
to present realistic pictures of these places; the tendency was rather to “use 
topography for technical ends, to secure plausibility, to carry on or solve a plot, 
or to demonstrate a theme.” However, it might also be fairly argued on the 
other side that the dramatists did not overlook the opportunity for a little local 
color. 


Philosophy and history. Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer. Edited 
by Raymond Klibansky and H. J. Paton. Oxford: Clarendon 
press, 1936. Pp. xii+355. 


Rev. by W. G. de Burgh in Mind, XLV (1936), 514-25; by R. G. Collingwood 
in EHR, LII (1936), 141-46. 


Ramsey, Robert W. “Some English letter writers of the seventeenth 
century.” Essays by divers hands, being the transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, xiv (1935), 1-28. 

Rosenberg, Ben B. “‘The new German Geisteswissenschaft.” PQ, xv 
(1936), 301-06. 


A defense of this school of German literary research against the strictures by 
Professor R. S. Crane in PQ, XIV (1935), 153. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘Actors in Bristol, 1741-1748.” TLS, Aug. 29, 
1936, p. 700. 
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Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘The players in Norwich, 1669-1709.” RES, xu 
(1936), 129-38. 


An account of strolling companies playing in Norwich, based mainly on the 
Court Books of the city of Norwich. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. “The players in Norwich, 1710-1750.” RES, xu 
(1936), 285-304. 


Based largely on newspaper advertisements and notices. Valuable information 
on the provincial theatre. 
Schirmer, Walter F. “Das Problem des religidsen Epos im 17. Jahr- 


hundert in England.” DVLG, xtv (1936), 60-74. 
Schitze, Martin. “Toward a modern humanism.” PMLA, 1 (1936), 
284-99. 


On the theory of literary study. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. Conversation pieces. A survey of English do- 
mestic portraits and their painters. With notes on the illustra- 
tions by Michael Sevier. London: Batsford, 1936. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 28, 1936, p. 990. 

Smith, Dane F. Plays about the theatre in England from ‘The Re- 
hearsal’ in 1671 to the Licensing Act in 1737, or, the selfconscious 
stage in its burlesque and satirical reflections in the age of criti- 
cism. New York and London: Oxford University press, 1936, 
Pp. xxiv-+ 287. 

Sparrow, Walter Shaw. “Our earliest sporting artist: Francis Barlow, 
1626-1704.” Connoisseur, xcviit (1936), 36-40. 

Steegman, John. The rule of taste: from George I. to George IV. 
London: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xvili+-203. 

Rev. in TLS, May 9, 1936, pp. 385-86; by E. L. Woodward in Spectator, 
CLVI (1936), 944-46. 

This volume seems to have been written for a popular audience. It is a bright 
and pleasant account of the changes in taste in England during the Georges, with 
special emphasis on the influence exercised by the patrons of the polite world 
upon the fine arts. The author has evidently read a number of good books in 
preparation for his task, he has looked at pictures and buildings, and he has 
scattered through his own pages some good comments which every reader will 
enjoy. For all that, however, the book is not so important as it seems to be 
regarded in some quarters, and there are passages in it which shake the reader's 
confidence in the iearning of the author. We are presented, for instance, from 
the very beginning with a curious notion that a revolution was accomplished in 
the arts in the “reign of George I;” compared with the ages of Elizabeth or 
Charles II, this reign may seem without imagination and without character, but 
“examined by itself, it will be seen to be, so to speak, trying to make a fresh 
start. The only way to avoid the mistakes and stupidities of adolescence was, 
it was felt, to make rigid rules for its own guidance and never depart from the 
canon thus established. . . . It was time to stop being young and romantic; the 
dying fires of the Renaissance had no longer any warmth, ” etc. (p. 4). Such, we 
are asked to believe, is the profound significance of the year 1714. Not only were 
the “Augustan rules” established after this date, but the idea of art as an ideal 
treatment of nature was also new. When Jonathan Richardson, in the reign of 
George I, wrote that “the business of painting is not only to represent nature and 
to make the best choice of it, but to raise and improve it,” we are assured that 
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“here the early eighteenth century speaks in its own particular voice” and does 
not repeat something that might “equally have been said at any time after 1660” 
(p. 13). Such pretentious absurdities are a little exasperating. Some explana- 
tion of all this to-do about the reign of George I may perhaps be derived from 
a sentence in the Introduction: “The victory of Pope, and through him of Dryden 
and Waller, may be dated from the appearance of The Dunciad in 1712; three 
years earlier Shaftesbury had published his Letter concerning Design, and three 
years later the Georgian age was successfully inaugurated with the collapse of 
the Jacobite Rising” (p. xvi). Now it has been agreed for some time that The 
Dunciad was published in 1728; and, although Shaftesbury had published A Letter 
concerning Enthusiasm in 1708, his Letter concerning Design was first printed in 
the fifth edition of The Characteristics in 1732. Dates and titles are, perhaps, 
minor matters on which one should not insist too acrimoniously. But anyone 
with an elementary knowledge of the history of English poetry could controvert 
the statement that the victory of Dryden and Waller, as well as of Pope him- 
self, had to await the appearance of The Dunciad. WHowever, as our author is 
especially interested in the history of art, it is only fair to give a specimen of 
his learning in that field. Winckelmann is twice referred to as the author of the 
“famous treatise’ on the sculpture called the Laocoén (pp. 149-50), apparently 
a confusion with Lessing. Aside from this treatise, Winckelmann seems to be 
known only for his “industrious excavations,’ from the “published results” of 
which “it may be presumed that the youthful David, while Louis XV was still 
reigning, derived his first incitement to the Classic.” And as we observe that 
republican France after the Revolution found fitting expression in the imitation 
of the art of republican Rome, we may accordingly conclude that “it is posssble 
to hear, through all the noise and tumult of 1789, the pickaxe of Winckelmann 
helping to demolish the Bastille” (p. 135). In the whole chapter on the revival 
of Greek and Roman artistic ideals in the late eighteenth century, there is no 
mention of Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art; he appears only with his 
pickaxe and the fictitious treatise on the Laocoén. Such scholarship is neither 
patient nor mature nor critical. 


Summers, Montague. “The illustrations of the ‘Gothick’ novels.” 
Connoisseur, xcit (1936), 266-71. 

Swayne, Mattie. “The progress piece in the seventeenth century.” 
University of Texas studies in English, no. 16 (1936), 84-92. 
Weir, John L. ‘A Claverhouse garland: lesser-known poems on Vis- 

count Dundee.” N & Q, cL-xx1 (1936), 38-41. 

Wellek, Albert. ‘Das Doppelempfinden im 18. Jahrhundert.” DVLG, 
xIv (1936), 75-102. 

White, Helen C. The Metaphysical poets: a study in religious experi- 
ence. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 444. 

Rev. by Alfred Kazin in Books, Dec. 6, 1936, p. 18. 

Whitney, Lois. Primitivism and the idea of progress in English popu- 
lar literature in the eighteenth century. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins press, 1934. Cf. PQ, xiv, 156, and xv, 170. 

Rev. by F. Krog in Beiblatt, XLVII (1936), 70-74; by Ernest Hunter Wright 


in JEGP, XXXV_ (1936), 430-33; by Marjorie Nicolson in MLN LI (1936), 
398-400; by Robert Shafer in American review, V (1935), 361-68. 


Wiley, Margaret Lee. “Genius: a problem in definiton.” University 
of Texas studies in English, no. 16 (1936), 77-83. 
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Williams, Iolo A. “English book-illustration, 1700-1775.” The Lib- 
rary, xvi (1936), 1-21. 

Williamson, George. “The Ephesian Matron versus the Platonic Lady.” 
RES, xm (1936), 445-49. 

Williamson, George, “Richard Whitlock, learning’s apologist.” PQ, 
xv (1936), 254-72. 

Williamson, George. “Senecan style in the seventeenth century.” PQ, 
xv (1936), 321-51. 


An important article on a subject which has been much discussed since Profes- 
sor Croll published his studies on seventeenth century style. It is richly document- 
ed with contemporary passages on the Senecan style. 


Williamson, George. “ ‘Strong lines’.” English studies, xvui (1936), 
152-59. 


A very interesting and well-documented interpretation of a critical phrase much 
used in the seventeenth century. 


Woesler, R. ‘Ueber englisches Literaturbarock.” Literaturwiss. Jahr- 
buch der Gorres-Gesellschaft, 1936, pp. 139-50. 

The thirteenth volume of the Wren Society. Designs and drawings 
by Sir Christopher Wren for St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Residenti- 
aries’ Houses, and the Deanery. Oxford: Printed for the Wren 
Society at the University press, 1936. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 17, 1936, p. 831. 

Wurtsbaugh, Jewel. Two centuries of Spenserian scholarship, 1609- 
1805. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press, 1936. Pp. ix+174. 

Young, R. FitzGibbon. ‘The invisible college (1645-1660). Corr. 
in TLS, Dec. 12, 1936, p. 1035. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 


Gelobter, Hanna. ‘Le Spectateur’ von Pierre Marivaux und die eng- 
lischen Wochenschriften. Frankfurt a. M. (diss.), 1936. Pp. 94. 

Graham, Walter. “Addison and Sir Henry Newton.” N & Q, cixx 
(1936), 110-11. 

Graham, Walter, “Addison’s travel letters in the Tatler and Guardian.” 
PO, xv (1936), 97-102. 


Peterson, H. “Notes on the influence of Addison’s Spectator and 
Marivaux’s Spectateur Frangais upon El Pensador.” Hispanic re- 
view, IV (1936), 256-63. 
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Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. “Addison’s theory of the imagination as 
‘perceptive response’.” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Sci- 
ence, Arts and Letters, xxi (1936), 509-30. 


Jane Austen 


Bowen, Elizabeth. ‘Jane Austen.” In The English novelists: a sur- 
vey of the novel by twenty contemporary novelists. Ed. Derek 
Verschoyle. London: Chatto & Windus; New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936. Pp. 97-110. 

Also printed in SRL, August 15, 1936, pp. 3-4, 13-14. 
“Cantab.” “Verrall on Jane Austen.” N & Q, cLxx1 (1936), 20-22. 


Textual notes in the Cambridge Observer, Nov. 15, 1892. These notes were, 
however, used by Chapman in his edition of Jane Austen. Cf. corr. by M. H. 
Dodds, p. 69. 


Chapman, R.W. “Jane Austen.” Corr. in TLS, Sept. 19, 1936, p. 748. 


George Berkeley 


Hedenius, Angemar. Sensationalism and theology in Berkeley’s 
philosophy. Upsala: Almquist & Wiksella; Oxford: Blackwell, 
1936. Pp. iv+238. 

Stocks, J. L. ‘What did Berkeley mean by ‘Esse is Percipi’?” Mind, 
XLV (1936), 310-23. 

Wild, John. George Berkeley: a study of his life and philosophy. 
Cambridge: Harvard University press; London: Milford, 1936. 
Pp. 552. 


Rev. in TLS, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 678; by Paul Weiss in New Republic, August 
19, 1936, pp. 52-53; by R. L. Calhoun in Yale review, XXVI (1936), 214-16. 


Thomas Betterton 
Summers, Montague. ‘The comedies of Thomas Betterton.” N & Q, 
CLXX (1936), 454-56. 
Sir Richard Blackmore 
Newton, Theodore F. M. “Blackmore’s Eliza.” Harvard studies and 
notes in philology and literature, xvim1 (1935), 114-24. 


William Blake 


Bagdasarianz, Waldemar. William Blake. Versuch einer Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des Mystikers. (Swiss studies in English, Vol. 
11.) Zurich: Niehau, 1936. Pp. vii+171. 
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Baker, C. H. Collins. “William Blake, painter.” Huntington Library 
bulletin, no. 10 (1936), 135-48. 

Lowery, Margaret Ruth. “A census of copies of William Blake’s 
Poetical Sketches, 1783.” The Library, xvi (1936), 354-60. 


James Boswell 


Boswell’s Journal of a tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D. Now first published from the original manuscript. Pre- 
pared for the press, with preface and notes, by Frederick A. Pottle 
and Charles H. Bennett. New York: Viking press; London: 
Heinemann, 1936. Pp. xviii+-435. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 7, 1936, p. 903; cf. corr. by A. S. Frere Reeves, ibid., Nov, 

14, p. 928; rev. by Peter Monro Jack in New York Times book review, Nov. 8, 


1936, p. 1; by Charles G. Osgood in SRL, Nov. 7, 1936, pp. 5-6; by Dixon Wector 
in Yale review, XXVI (1936), 401-04. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. Revised 
and enlarged edition by L. F. Powell. 4 vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
press, 1934. Cf. PQ, xtv, 158 and xv, 174. 


Rev. by James R. Sutherland in RES, XII (1936), 78-80; by Robert Kilbourne 
in MLN, LI (1936), 552-54. 


Abbott, Claude Colleer. A catalogue of papers relating to Boswell, 
Johnson, and Sir William Forbes, found at Fettercairn House. 
Oxford: Clarendon press, 1936. Pp. xxvii-+257. 

A catalogue of the documents discovered in 1930-1931, including over a 
thousand Setters to Boswell, more than a hundred of them from Johnson, and 
other manuscripts, with three of Boswell’s journals. A 
Cowie, Alexander. ‘A Boswell misquotation.” Corr. in TLS, April 

25, 1936, p. 356. 

Warnock, Robert. ‘Boswell and Wilkes in Italy.” ELH, mr (1936), 
257-69. 

An article without references, giving no indication to the reader as to whether 
any of the material is new. ; 

Wecter, Dixon. “The soul of James Boswell.” Virginia quarterly 
review, X11 (1936), 195-206. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


Chalmers, Gordon Keith. ‘Sir Thomas Browne, true scientist.”’ Osiris, 
11 (1936), 28-79. 
A very careful and thorough study, maintaining that Browne was a genuine 
scientist and that his knowledge was substantial. 
Chalmers, Gordon Keith. “Three terms of the Corpuscularian philoso- 
phy.” MP, xxxtt (1936), 243-60. 
An investigation of the history of the words efluvium, efflexion, and emission, 
used by Browne and others, which throws light on the modern revival of atom- 
ism. 
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Thomas Brown 


Boyce, Benjamin. ‘Milton and Thomas Brown’s translation of Gelli.” 
N & Q, cL_xx1 (1936), 328-29. 


John Bunyan 


Harrison, Frank Mott. “Some illustrators of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(part one).” The Library, xvit (1936), 241-63. 

Sachs, W. Der typisch puritanische Ideengehalt in Bunyans “Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman.” Leipzig (diss.), 1936. Pp. 95. 


Edmund Burke 


Buehler, Reginald Guyon. “Burke and Rousseau.” Harvard Uni- 
versity summaries of thesis, 1934, pp. 313-14. 


Fanny Burney 


Bracey, Robert. ‘Hawkins in Madame D’Arblay’s Diary.” N & Q, 
CLXXI (1936), p. 43. 

Delachaux, E. ‘Fanny Burney, intermédiaire manquée entre ]’Angle- 
terre et la France.” RLC, xv (1935), 381-86. 

Lloyd, Christopher. Fanny Burney. London: Longmans, 1936. Pp. 
328. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 17, 1936, p. 873; by Edith Shackelton in LM, XXXV (1936), 
81. 


Wauchope, A. J. “The D’Arblays in July, 1815.” Cornhill, cuiv 
(1936), 25-32. 
Robert Burns 
Besterman, Theodore. “Burns documents.” TLS, March 7, 1936, 
p. 208. 


The National Library of Scotland has acquired the documents of the firm 
Cadell and Davies relative to the publication of the first and some subsequent col- 
lected editions of the poet’s works. 

Burns chronicle and club directory. Second series, Vol. x1. Kilmar- 
nock: The Burns Federation, 1936. 

A three shilling annual which should be found more generally than it is in 
college libraries. It frequently prints new documents and articles of importance. 
Hecht, Hans. Roberi Burns: the man and his work. Translated by 

Jane Lymburn. London: Hodge, 1936. Pp. 375. 

This translation is of a revised and expanded form of Hecht’s work, in which 

the results of more recent research have been incorporated. 
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Snyder, Franklin Bliss. Robert Burns: his personality, his reputation, 
and his art. (The Alexander lectures in English at the University 
of Toronto, 1936) Toronto: University of Toronto press, 1936, 
Pp. 119. 


Joseph Butler 


“The analogy of religion: Joseph Butler's achievement.” Leading 
article in TLS, April 11, 1936, pp. 305-06. 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. Bishop Butler and the age of reason. A 
study in the history of thought. New York: Macmillan, 1936, 
Pp. xv-+-271. 

As the title indicates, Dr. Mossner has undertaken to study the relation of But- 
ler’s thought to the intellectual climate of his age. His volume seems to fall into 
four main divisions. The first two chapters set forth the developments in Deism 
which stimulated Butler to his task; two chapters are devoted to The Analogy 
and the sermons; two chapters deal with the developments in thought immediately 
after Butler, which Mossner says had inevitably to take two directions, the scepti- 
cism of Hume and the religious enthusiasm of Wesley; the last three chapters 
present a survey of Butler’s reputation down to the present time. 

On the whole, the author has achieved his purpose, and has given us a more 
complete documentation of Butler’s relation to his age than we have had. He 
has shown how closely the main arguments of Butler articulate with the current 
debates of the first half of the century. In the course of this exposition Mossner 
emphasizes that The Analogy is limited in value to succeeding generations pre- 
cisely because it was so exactly fitted to the peculiar preconceptions of its own 
day. A more sympathetic discussion of this work may be found in the Times 
Literary Supplement (see above). Mossner is, however, generous enough, as even 
Leslie Stephen was before him, in his estimate of the permanent value of the ser- 
mons, which still retain their interest as a treatise on the psychological aspects of 
the moral life. 

Some reservations must be made regarding Mossner’s account of the rise and 
spread of Deism. For instance, although he quotes (page 46) the passage in which 
Viret in 1564 referred to the existence of the new “band” of Deists, he does not 
give any impression of how widely such Deism as Lord Herbert’s was diffused 
in Europe before 1624; his discussion seems to confuse Deism with Montaigne’s 
scepticism, which was quite another matter. An unqualified statement, referring in 
a general way to English religious thought in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, affirms that “in the field of religion, reason was considered capable of 
finding in itself and by itself the essential truths touching the nature of God and 
the duties of man; as a guiding principle it was sufficient in itself” (p. 14). But 
anyone who had sought ordination on that creed, would certainly have been re- 
fused. One of the constant dangers of modern students of the eighteenth century 
is that they do not distinguish carefully between rational Anglicans, who insisted 
that reason must be supplemented by Revelation, and Deists, who regarded reason 
as self-sufficient. The age was truly an age of reason—although even this state- 
ment needs some important qualifications—but we must not conclude from this 
fact that Deism was universally accepted. 

The manuscript should have been submitted to a more careful scrutiny before 
publication. Glanvill’s Scepsis scientifica is dated 1675 (pp. 30 and 246), instead 
of 1664; on the next page it is said to have appeared “shortly” before 1718. 
Matthew Clifford’s Treatise of Human Reason was published in 1674, but possibly 
Dr. Mossner has seen a copy dated 1675 (p. 49). Burke’s Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France was not published in 1789 (p. 175). The “historico-critical 
examination of the Testaments” did not “begin” with Charles Blount (p. 51). I 
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do not find much point in the statement that “it was mere chance but yet 
prophetical that two such famous Deists as Voltaire and Franklin were in London 
in 1726” (pp. 69-70); were they “famous Deists” in 1726? There is a reference 
to Bishop Burnet turning over the hour-glass and preaching a second hour “with 
a low hum of approval from the congregation” (p. 106). Did the author’s mem- 
ory play him false here? In Burnet’s day not many congregations cared to listen 
beyond an hour, and the good Bishop told his own clergy in his Pastoral Care 
that “the shorter sermons are, they are generally both better heard, and better re- 
membered. . . . In half an hour a man may lay open his matter in its full extent, 
and cut off those superfluities which come in only to lengthen the discourse.” 
(Third ed., 1713, p. 198). Fielding is misquoted (p. 182) and made to say that 
Butler’s principle of conscience is “familiar to the present age”; what the passage 
in Tom Jones really does say is that a comparison of the idea of conscience with 
“the lord high-chancellor of this kingdom in his court” gives ‘a higher idea of the 
principle I mean, as well as one more familiar to the present age” than his 
reference in the preceding paragraph to “the famous trunk-maker in the play- 
house.” Such faults in finish are the more regrettable in a work so essentially 
valuable. 


Tristram, Rev. Henry. “Bishop Butler’s Analogy.” Dublin review, 
c (1936), 122-33. 

Stedman, R. E. “Bishop Butler and his Amalogy of Religion.” Nine- 
teenth century, CxIx (1936), 612-23. 


Henry Carey 


,9) 


Ewens, J. Baird. “Henry Carey, John Wesley, and ‘namby-pamby’. 
London quarterly and Holborn review, January, 1936, pp. 40-51. 

Noyes, Robert Gale. “The contemporary reception of Sally in Our 
Alley.” Harvard studies and notes in philology and literature, 
xvit (1935), 165-76. 


Thomas Chatterton 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. “Chatterton’s Birtha.” TLS, July 18, 1936, 
p. 600. 

Wright, G. W. “Chatterton set to music.” N & Q, cLxx1 (1936), 
228-29. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield 


Cock, F. William. “Chesterfield and Dowdeswell: letters.’ NV & Q, 
CLXXI (1936), 219-21. 

Gulick, Sidney L. “The publication of Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son.” PMLA, 11 (1936), 165-77. 

Shellabarger, Samuel. Lord Chesterfield. London: Macmillan, 1935. 


Cf. PO, xv, 176. 


Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Criterion, XV (1936), 561-63; by Frederick T. 
Wood in ES, LXXI (1936), 123-25. 
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William Collins 


McKillop, Alan D. “Collins’s Ode to the Passions.” TLS, March 7, 
1936, p. 204. 


George Colman 


Knochen, Helmut. Der Dramatiker George Colman. Gottingen (diss.), 
1935. Pp. 83. 

Vincent, Howard P. “George Colman the Younger: ‘adopted son’.” 
PO, xv (1936), 219-20. 


William Congreve 


Hodges, John C. “The dating of Congreve’s letters.”” PMLA, 1 (1936), 
153-64. 

Hodges, John C. “William Congreve: confused signatures.” Corr, in 
TLS, August 15, 1936, p. 664. 

Swaen, A. E. H. “The authorship of A Soldier and a Sailor.” Archiv, 
cLxviI (1935), 237-40. 


Ben’s song in Love for Love. 


Abraham Cowley 


Krempien, Hans-Helmut. Der Stil der “Davideis” von Abraham 
Cowley im Kreise ihrer Vorlaufer. Ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung 
des “metaphysical wit” und des Epos vor Milton. (Britannica, 
no. 11.) Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. 
147. 

Walton, Geoffrey. “‘A poem by Cowley.” Corr. in TLS, Dec. 5, 1936, 
p. 1016. 


William Cowper 


Church, Leslie F. “The madness of William Cowper.” London quar- 
terly and Holborn review, January, 1936, pp. 102-04. - 
Povey, K. ‘Notes on Cowper’s letters. IV.” RES, x11 (1936), 333-35. 


Erasmus Darwin 


Logan, James V. The poetry and aesthetics of Erasmus Darwin. 
(Princeton studies in English, no. 15.) Princeton: University press, 
1936. Pp. 162. 
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Daniel Defoe 


Klingender, F. D. “Coleridge on Robinson Crusoe.” TLS, Feb. 1, 
1936, p. 96. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. “Daniel, the Pope and the Devil: a carica- 
turist’s portrait of the true Defoe.” TLS, Feb. 15, 1936, p. 134. 

Pritchett, V. S. “Daniel Defoe.” In The English novelists: a survey 
of the novel by twenty contemporary novelists. Ed. by Derek 
Verschoyle. London: Chatto & Windus, 1936. Pp. 49-66. 

Stamm, Rudolf G. “Daniel Defoe: an artist in the Puritan tradition.” 
PQ, xv (1936), 225-46. 

Stamm, Rudolf G. Der aufgeklarte Puritanismus Daniel Defoes. 
(Swiss studies in English, 1.) Ziirich: M. Niehau, 1936. Pp. 343. 


John Dryden 


Allen, Ned Bliss. The sources of John Dryden’s comedies. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan press, 1935. Cf. PQ, xv, 178. 

Rev. by V. de Sola Pinto in MLR, XXXI (1936), 572; by Pierre Legouis in 
RAA, XIII (1936), 517-18. 

Bredvold, Louis I. The intellectual milieu of John Dryden. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan press, 1934. Cf. PQ, xiv, 163, 
and xv, 179. 

Rev. by R. G. Ham in RES, XII (1936), 353-55; by Robert Shafer in American 
review, V (1935), 361-68; by G. M. Turnell in ES, LXXI (1936), 115-18; by V. 
de Sola Pinto in MLR, XXXI (1936), 429-31; by G. Williamson in MLN, LI 
(1936), 195-96. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. ‘Milton and Dryden: a comparison and contrast in 
poetic ideas and poetic method.” ELH, mi (1936), 83-100. 
Eidson, John Olin. “Dryden's criticism of Shakespeare.” SP, xxxtII 
(1936), 273-80. 

Hiscock, W. G. “A poem attributed to Dryden.” TLS, April 18, 
1936, p. 340. Corr. by W. G. Hiscock, April 25, p. 360; by E. 
S. de Beer, May 16, p. 420; by W. G. Hiscock, May 23, p. 440; 
By E. S. de Beer, May 30, p. 461; by W. G. Hiscock, Oct. 10, 
p. 815. 


Macdonald, Hugh. ‘The attacks on Dryden.” Essays and studies by 
members of the English Association, xx1 (1936), 41-74. 


Based on the author’s forthcoming bibliography of Dryden. It offers as com- 
plete an account of these pamphlet attacks as is now possible. 


Macdonald, Hugh. ‘A journal from Parnassus: an unpublished satire 
on Dryden.” TLS, Oct. 17, 1936, p. 844. 


A manuscript recently acquired by the Bodleian. 
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Mundy, P. D. “Portraits of John Dryden.” N & Q, cixx (1936), 
318-19. 

Walcott, Fred G. ‘John Dryden’s answer to Thomas Rymer’s The 
Tragedies of the Last Age.”’ PQ, xv (1936), 194-214. 

Ward, Charles E. ‘The dates of two Dryden plays.” PMLA, u 
(1936), 786-92. 


Jonathan Edwards 


Jonathan Edwards: representative selections, with introduction, biblio- 
graphy, and notes, by Clarence H. Faust and Thomas H. Johnson. 
New York: American Book Company, 1935. Pp. cxlii+434. 


The excellent introduction and biblography will prove of great value also to 
students of English literature of the same period. 


John Evelyn 


Bowman, Francis Ezra. ‘‘Studies in the life of John Evelyn (1620- 
1706).” Harvard University summaries of theses, 1934, pp. 308- 
11. 

A devotionarie book of John Evelyn of Wotton, 1620-1706. Now first 
published with an introduction by Walter Frere. London: Murray, 
1936. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 2, 1937, p. 4. 


Thomas Ellwood 


Thomas Ellwood’s “Davideis.” A reprint of the first edition of 1712 
with various readings of later editions. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Walther Fischer. (Englische Textbibliothke, ed. 
by Dr. Johannes Hoops, Vol. 21). Pp. xxviii+248. 


Rev. by Frederick T. Wood in English studies, XVIII (1936), 230-32; by W. 
Fischer in Beiblatt, XLVII (1936), 248-49. 


Henry Fielding 
(See also Charles Macklin) 


Avery, Emmett L. “Some notes on Fielding’s plays.” Research studtes 
of the State College of Washington (Pullman, Washington), 
(1935), 48-50. 

Coolidge, Archibald. ‘“A Fielding pamphlet?” Corr. in TLS, May 9, 
1936, p. 400. 

Gill, W. W. “Early Fielding documents.” N & Q, cixx1 (1936), 242. 
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), Lind, Levi Robert. “Lucian and Fielding.” Classical weekly, xxix 
(1936), 84-86. : 
ve Mundy, P. D. “Fielding’s Tom Jones.” N & Q, cixtx (1935), 456. 
A contemporary letter regarding its publication. 
LI Sherburn, George. “‘Fielding’s Amelia: an interpretation.” ELH, 11 
(1936), 1-14. 


Against the current conception that this novel marks a decline in the power 
of Fielding. 


0- John Gay 

™ Berger, A. V. ““The«Beggar’s Opera, the burlesque, and Italian opera.” 
Music and Letters, xvir (1936), 93-105. 

7 Swaen, A. E. H. ‘“‘The airs and tunes of John Gay’s Polly.” Anglia, tx 
(1936), 403-22. 

0. Edward Gibbon 

8- Dawson, Christopher. “Edward Gibbon.” In Proceedings of the 


British Academy, 1934 (1936). 


st Mowat, R. B. Gibbon. London: Barker, 1936. Pp. 275. 


Y, Rev. by John Garrett in Criterion, XV (1936), 722-24; by Paul Yvon in RAA, 
XIII (1936), 437. 


William Godwin 


“William Godwin: apostle of universal benevolence.’ Leading article 


12 in TLS, April 4, 1936, pp. 285-86. 
Ic- 
d. Oliver Goldsmith 
. Seitz, R. W. ‘Goldsmith to Sir William Chambers: bibliographical 
notes.” TLS, Sept. 26, 1936, p. 772. 
Thomas Gray 
Von Hook, La Rue. “New light on the Classical scholarship of Thomas 
ies Gray.” American journal of philology, tv11 (1936), 1-9. 
Il 
Matthew Green 
9, The Spleen. Edited, with an introduction, notes, and appendices by 


W. H. Williams. London: Methuen, 1936. Pp. 88. 
42. Notice in TLS, July 25, 1936, p. 618. 
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Thomas Hobbes 


Shillinglaw, Arthur T. “Hobbes and Ben Jonson.” Corr. in TLS, 
April 18, 1936, p. 336. 


Tribute to Bacon in Ben Jonson’s Discoveries borrowed from Hobbes? 

Soulhié, J., and others. La pensée et l’influence de Th. Hobbes. Paris 
Blanchesne, 1936. 

Strauss, Leo. The political philosophy of Hobbes: its basts and its 
genesis. Translated from the German manuscript by Elsa M. 
Sinclair. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1936. Pp. xviii+-172. 

Teeter, Louis. “The dramatic use of Hobbes’s political ideas.” ELH, 
mr (1936), 140-69. 

Vialatoux, J. La cité de Hobbes, théorie de V’Etat totalitaire. Essui 
sur la conception naturaliste de la civilisation. Paris: Gabalda 


1935. P. 224. 
Rev. by Maxime Joos in Revue de philosophie, LVI (1936), 462-67. 


Thomas Holcroft 


Stallbaumer, Virgil R. “Thomas Holcroft: a satirist in the stream of 
sentimentalism.” ELH, ur (1936), 31-62. 

Stallbaumer, Virgil R. ‘Holcroft’s German.” TLS, Jan. 23, 193), 
p. 60. Cf. Corr. by Oskar Teichman, Feb. 6, p. 92. 


David Hume 


Boys Smith, J. S. ‘“Hume’s Dialogues concerning natural religion’ 
Journal of theological studies, xxxvui (1936), 337-49. 

Holmberg, O. David Hume in Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” Lunt: 
Gleerup, 1934. Pp. 19. 

Mossner, Ernest C. “The enigma of Hume.” Mind, xiv (1936), 
334-49. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Boswell and Mrs. Thrale) 


Boyle, Sir Edward. Biographicai essays, 1790-1890. Oxford: Unt 
versity press, 1936. Pp. 273. 
Contains essays on Johnson, Sir John Hawkins, and Pasquale Paoli. 
Brunskill, F. R. “The ancestry of Dr. Johnson’s wife.” Londo 
quarterly and Holborn review, April, 1936, pp. 228-30. 
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Clifford, James Lowry. “Further letters of the Johnson circle.” Bul- 
TLS letin of the John Rylands Library, xx (1936), 268-85. 


Some account of letters and family papers once belonging to Mrs. Piozzi, now 
in the John Rylands Library. 


“Dr. Johnson and nature: English poets in the Highlands.” Leading 
Patis article in TLS, August 15, 1936, pp. 653-54. 


Hazen, Allen T. “Samuel Johnson and Dr. Robert James.” Bulletin 





d it of the Institute of the History of Medicine, tv (1936), 455-65. 
= Hazen, A. T., and McAdam, E. L. “First editions of Samuel Johnson: 
an important exhibiton and a discovery.” Yale University Library i 
ELE, gazette, X (1936), 45-51. 
; McAdam, E. L. “A Johnson pamphlet.’”” TLS, March 14, 1936, p. 
Ess 228. 
balda, There was a pamphlet publication of Johnson’s Life of Admiral Blake in 1740. 
Moody, Dorothy. “Johnson’s translation of Addison’s Battle of the 
Cranes and Pygmies.” MLR, xxxt (1936), 60-65. 
Smith, Florence A. “The light reading of Dr. Johnson.” University 
of Toronto quarterly, v (1936), 118-27. 
am of 


Watkins, W. B. C. Johnson and English poetry before 1660. (Prince- 
ton studies in English, no. xt.) Princeton: University press; 
193), London: Milford, 1936. Pp. 120. 


Notice in TLS, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 682; rev. by P. Meissner in Beiblatt, XLVII 
(1936), 333-34. 

The author uses as evidence the quotations in Johnson’s dictionary and shows 
that Johnson was, for his time, quite well read in this early period. 


Wright, Herbert G. “Robert Potter as a critic of Johnson.” RES, 


igion.” : ; 
igio x1r (1936), 305-21. 
A judicious account of an interesting clash of personalities and tastes; Potter 
Lund: is treated as representative of certain general tendencies of the time. 
(1936), Henry Killigrew 
Niemeyer, Carl. “Henry Killigrew and the Duke of Buckingham.” 
RES, xtr (1936), 326-28. 
The Countess Dowager of Roscommon, in a letter, gives an account of their 
quarrel. 
1: Uni 


Nathaniel Lee 


Van Lennep, William Bird. ‘Nathaniel Lee: a study of his life and 
London works.” Harvard University summaries of theses, 1934, pp. 337- 
41. 
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Martin Lluelyn 


Wallerstein, Ruth. “Martin Lluelyn, Cavalier and ‘Metaphysical’.” 
JEGP, xxxv (1936), 94-111. 


John Locke 


Aaron, R. I., and Gibb, Jocelyn. An early draft of Locke’s “Essay.” 
Together with excerpts from his Journals. Oxford: Clarendon 
press, 1936. Pp. xxviii+132. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 26, 1936, p. 764. 

MacLean, Kenneth. John Locke and English literature of the eighteenth 
century. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. viii+176, 

It is difficult to know what the author means by the second term of his title. 
Although his inquiry seems to be restricted to England, he devotes some space 
in his introduction to listing translations of the Essay published on the Continent, 
and in the main body of his treatise there are occasional discussions of Voltaire 
and briefer allusions (by way of John Morley) to Helvétius and Diderot; Condil- 
lac and Rousseau, on the other hand, do not appear. Moreover, even within the 
domain of English literature properly speaking, the principle which has led him 
to select certain writers and to omit others is never made entirely plain. It is 
true that he gives no connected or systematic account of Locke’s influence on the 
eighteenth-century English philosophers from Berkeley and Hume to Hartley, 
Bentham, and Priestley; and this would be an understandable omission in a book 
by a professional student of literature were it not that some philosophers— 
especially Watts, Bolingbroke, and Hume—do appear, and in contexts which in- 
volve fragments of their philosophical systems. So, too, it would be no grave 
fault to have left out entirely the question of Locke’s significance for the theology 
of the period, whether orthodox or deistic, and for all practical purposes this is 
what MacLean has done; yet Bishop Butler is one of his heroes, and there are 
several brief discussions (which miss the more important points) of Thomas 
Paine. On the other hand, one might reasonably expect that a book concerned 
with the influence of Locke on eighteenth-century English “literature” would 
have taken serious account of what the Essay contributed to the ideas or vocabu- 
lary of literary criticism; yet apart from a superficial analysis of Addison’s papers 
on the pleasures of the imagination, the question is not taken up. We are forced, 
in short, to conclude that what “English literature of the eighteenth century” 
means to the author is merely those well known writers—few in number but 
highly miscellaneous in character since the list includes essayists, poets, novelists, 
satirists, theologians, and philosophers—whom he has selected, quite arbitrarily 
so far as one can see, for special (but never exhaustive) study—these, and a cer- 
tain number of others, French and English, whom for one reason or another— 
not always because they were less influenced by Locke—he has thought worthy 
of merely incidental mention. 

The Locke whose influence he has attempted to trace is a Locke who appears, 
in the restatement here given of the Essay concerning human understanding, as 
singularly unsystematic and fragmentary writer. This is no doubt a result in 
part of the device of exposition which MacLean has adopted: a series of four 
chapters, corresponding to the four books of the Essay, in which summaries of 
Locke’s conclusions and quotations from him are interspersed with passages from 
later writers criticising or dapting what he said. But the selection of this 
device is in itself symptomatic: it would have been impossible except to one whos 
conception of what is significant and important in a great philosopher was cot 
fined to the mere matter of his work—his solutions of particular problems, bis 
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dicta on this or that disputed point—to the neglect of its form and method. Of 
this latter aspect of the Essay—its properly philosophical aspect—MacLean tells 
us nothing; Locke, as he presents him, becomes in large part a mere announcer 
of conclusions—some of them announced by others before him—, at times simply 
a writer of passages of “engaging human interest” (e. g., pp. 21, 22, 106, 144-45). 
It is not that MacLean neglects the more famous doctrines of the Essay—the 
rejection of innate ideas, the reduction of all ideas to sensation and reflection, the 
distinction between knowledge and probability; as a matter of fact, he treats of 
all these matters at considerable length: what is missing is any attempt to coor- 
dinate them with one another or to discover the precise character of the philo- 
sophical approach which gives the rationale of the inquiry in which they appear. 
It is possible that a more adequate training in the history of philosophy before 
Locke might have furnished him with the apparatus necessary to such an interpre- 
tation. That he has been seriously handicapped in this regard is suggested by 
one of the statements in his introductory chapter (p. 13): “The examination of 
the mind conducted in the Essay not only disclosed the constitution and workings 
of the intellect, but also revealed the fact, mever before stressed in philosophy, 
that human knowledge is limited. About this astounding conclusion all Eight- 
eenth-Century thought was to revolve” (italics mine). 

It is thus largely in terms of an Essay separated from its historical antecedents, 
atomized into fragments of ideas and arguments, and reduced all too frequently to 
a level of commonplace opinion that MacLean has undertaken to trace Locke’s 
influence on a few writers of the eighteenth century. He has been most success- 
ful perhaps with Sterne: readers of Tristram Shandy will be glad to have recalled 
to them the many passages in that work which mention Locke or reflect the 
novelist’s familiarity with one or another of his doctrines. On the other hand, 
many of the parallels he adduces elsewhere, even when they can be taken as 
fairly clear signs of an influence, turn on purely trivial details; e. g., the story 
of the blind man who identified scarlet with the sound of a trumpet (pp. 106-07), 
or the remarks on the place of the oyster in the chain of being (pp. 144-45). Of 
the others, not a few are frankly unconvincing: it is difficult to believe, for 
example, that it was Locke’s “interpretation of the human mind” that impelled 
Lord Chesterfield to devote so much care and attention to his son’s education 
(pp. 38-39) or to keep urging on the boy the importance of not wasting time 
(p. 45), or that the “first stage in the evolution of the theory of ruling passions” 
is to be found in Locke’s assertion that man has an innate ‘fdesire of happiness 
and an aversion to misery” (pp. 45-46), or that the influence of Locke’s distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary qualities is reflected in the (supposedly 
new) habit of eighteenth-century writers of thinking about all sorts of other 
matters “in terms of primary and secondary” (pp. 95-96), or that when Square 
exclaimed, after Tom Jones had broken his arm, that “it was a mere abuse of 
words to call those things evil, in which there was no moral unfitness,” his 
creator was recalling the chapters in Locke’s Essay which deal with the “abuse 
of words” (p. 112).—R. S. C. 


Lord Lyttelton 


Blunt, Reginald. Thomas Lord Lyttelton. The portrait of a rake with 
a brief memoir of his sister, Lucy Lady Valentia. With an intro- 
duction by Maud Wyndham. London: Hutchinson, 1936. Pp. 
288. 

Rev. in TLS, March 7, 1936, p. 193. 
Davis, Rose M. “The Correspondents.” PMLA, ii (1936), 207-20. 


Questions the authenticity of letters purporting to have passed between George, 
the first Lord Lyttleton and Mrs. Apphia Peach, who married the second, or 
“wicked,” Lord Lyttelton. The work is in reality a fiction in the current mode 
of sensibility. 
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James Macpherson 


Hanson, W. G. “James Macpherson (1736-1796). London quarterly 
and Holborn review, October, 1936, pp. 510-15. 


Charles Macklin 


Macmillan, Dougald. “The censorship in the case of Macklin’s The 
Man of the World.” Huntington Library bulletin, no. 10 (1936), 
79-102. 

Raushenbush, Esther M. “Charles Macklin’s lost play about Henry 
Fielding.” MLN, 11 (1936), 505-14. 


Mary de la Riviére Manley 
Anderson, Paul B. “Mistress Delariviére Manley’s biography.” MP, 
XxxIII (1936), 261-78. 
Andrew Marvell 


Robbins, Caroline. “A note on a hitherto unprinted speech by Andrew 
Marvell.” MLR, xxxt (1936), 549-50. 

Wattie, Margaret. ‘The death of Marvell.” TLS, May 2, 1936, p. 
379. Corr. by Caroline Robbins, ibid., May 9, p. 400. 


William Mason 
Chase, Isabel W. ‘William Mason and Sir William Chambers’ Ds- 
sertation on Oriental Gardening.’ JEGP, xxxv (1936), 517-29. 
Henry More 
Jentsch, Heisiz Giinther. Henry More in Cambridge. Gottingen 
(diss.), 1935. Pp. 96. 
Thomas Otway 


Riva, S. ‘Otway, Saint-Réal, e la Venezia salvata.” Dante, June, 
1936. 


Richardson Pack 


Cain, R. D. “Richardson Pack (1682-1728).” N & Q, cixx (1936), 
344-46. 
Information supplementary to the D. N. B. 
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Thomas Paine 


Blunck, R. Thomas Paine, Ein Leben fiir Amerika. Berlin: Holle, 
1936. Pp. 318. 

Nicolson, Marjorie. “Thomas Paine, Edward Nares, and Mrs. Piozzi’s 
marginalia.”” Huntington Library bulletin, no. 10 (1936), 103-33. 


Samuel Pepys 


Chappell, Edwin. Eight generations of the Pepys family, 1500-1800. 
Published by the author at 41, Westcombe Park Road, Black- 
heath, London, 1936. 

Manchée, W. H. Samuel Pepys and his link with the Huguenots. 
(From Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. xv, 
no. 2.) London: Spottiswoode, 1936. 

Pendleton, Louis. “Pepys as a dramatic critic.” South Atlantic 
quarterly, xxxv (1936), 411-19. 

Samuel, Wilfred S. “Carvajal and Pepys.” (Reprinted from the Mis- 
cellanies, Part II., Jewish Historical Society of England.) London: 
Printed for the Society by Purnell & Sons, 1935. Pp. 6. 

Talbot, Lieut.-Commander Melvin, U. S. Navy. “Samuel Pepys, naval 
administrator.” Nineteenth century, CxIx (1936), 624-39. 
Woodbridge, Homer. “Pepys after the diary.” Yale review, xxv 

(1936), 638-40. 


John Phillips 


Swaen, A. E.H. “The songs in John Phillips’ Patient Grisell.” Archiv, 
cyxvilt (1935), 77-79. 


Thomas Percy 


Churchill, Irving L. ‘William Shenstone’s share in the preparation of 
Percy’s Reliques.” PMLA, 1 (1936), 960-74. 

Munby, A. N. L. “Cancels in Percy’s Reliques.” TLS, Oct. 31, 1936, 
p. 892. Corr. by L. F. Powell, Nov. 7, p. 908. 

Ogburn, Vincent H. “Thomas Percy’s unfinished collection, Ancient 
English and Scottish Poems.” ELH, m1 (1936), 183-89. 

Ogburn, Vincent H. ‘Further notes on Thomas Percy.” PMLA, uw 
(1936), 449-58. 

Ogburn, Vincent H. ‘“‘A forgotten chapter in the life of Bishop Thomas 
Percy.” RES, xm (1936), 202-08. 
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Alexander Pope 


The prose works of Alexander Pope. Newly collected and edited by 
Norman Ault. Vol. 1., the earlier works, 1711-1720. Oxford: 
Shakespeare Head press, 1936. Pp. cxxvii+326. 

Ault, Norman. ‘“Pope’s lost prologue.” TLS, Sept. 19, 1936, p. 742, 

Butt, John. Pope’s taste in Shakespeare. Oxford: University press 
for the Shakespeare Association, 1936. Pp. 21. 

“Hibernicus.” “Pope’s bit of bathos.” V & Q, cLxx1 (1936), 38% 
89. 

Hodges, J. C. ‘“Pope’s debt to one of his dunces.” MLN, L1 (1936), 
154-58. 


Sherburn, George. The early career of Alexander Pope. Oxford: Clar. 
endon press, 1934. Cf. PQ, xiv, 171, and xv, 185. 


Rev. by E. Audra in RAA, XIII (1936), 345-46; by H. Papajewski in Beiblati, 
XLVII (1936), 303-05. 


Sutherland, James R. “The Dunciad of 1729.” MLR, xxx1 (1936), 
347-53. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. “Lady Mary Wortley Montague and _ Pope’ 
Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady.” RES, x11 (1936), 
401-12. 


Matthew Prior 


Wright, H. B. “William Jackson on Prior’s use of Montaigne.” MLR, 
xxxI (1936), 203-05. 


Edward Ravenscroft 


Lancaster, H. C. ‘Calderon, Boursault, and Ravenscroft.” MLN, u 
(1936), 523-28. 

Parshall, Raymond E. “The source of Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist.’ 
RES, x11 (1936), 328-33. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Hillis, Frederick Whiley. The literary career of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Cambridge: University press, 1936. Pp. xx-+318. 
Rev. in TLS, May 9, 1936, pp. 385-86; in V & Q, CLXXI (1936), 161-62. 


An admirable study with much new information, based to a considerable extet 
on manuscript sources in the possession of the author and elsewhere. 
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Samuel Richardson 


Black, Frank Gees. “The continuations of Pamela.” RAA, xi 
(1936), 499-507. 

Boas, F. S. From Richardson to Pinero. Some innovators and idealists. 
London: John Murray, 1936. 

Includes an essay on Richardson already published by the English Association. 

Dottin, Paul. ‘Samuel Richardson et le roman épistolaire.” RAA, 
x (1936), 481-99. 

McKillop, Alan Dugald. Samuel Richardson, printer and novelist. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina press, 1936. Pp. 
xii+357. 

Sale, William M. “A bibliographical note on Richardson’s Clarissa.” 
The Library, xv1 (1936), 448-51. 

Sale, William M. Samuel Richardson, a bibliographical record of his 
literary career with historical notes. New Haven: Yale Universi- 
ty press, 1936. Pp. xxiv+-141. 


Wentworth Dillon, fourth Earl of Roscommon 


Stuart, D. M. “Roscommon of the ‘Unspotted Bays’.” English: the 
magazine of the English Association, 1 (1936). 


Anna Seward 


The Swan of Lichfield. Being a selection from the correspondence of 
Anna Seward. Edited, with a short biography and preface, by 
Hesketh Pearson. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1936. Pp. 316. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 26, 1936, p. 760. 

Pearson, Hesketh. ‘The Swan of Lichfield.” Life and letters to-day, 

xv (1936). 


Thomas Shadwell 


Harris, Brice. ‘The date of Thomas Shadwell’s birth.” Corr. in 
TLS, Oct. 10, 1936, p. 815; by D. M. Walmsley, Oct. 17, p. 839. 


William Shenstone 


(See also Thomas Percy) 


Ward, M. M. “Shenstone’s birthplace.” MLN, ut (i936), 440-41. 
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Christopher Smart 


Brittain, Robert E. “Christopher Smart and Dr. Delany.” TLS, 
March 7, 1936, p. 204. 


Edmund Smith 


Geffen, Elizabeth M. “The expulsion from Oxford of Edmund (‘Rag’) 
Smith.” N & Q, cirxx (1936), 398-401. 


Adam Smith 


Scott, W. R. “New light on Adam Smith.” Economic journal, x.vi 
(1936), 401-11. 

Scott, W. R. “Adam Smith at Downing Street, 1766-67.” Economic 
history review, vt (1935), 79-89. 


Tobias Smollett 


Knapp, Lewis M. “An important Smollett letter.” RES, x11 (1936), 
75-77. 
Knapp, Lewis M. “The publication of Smollett’s Complete History 
. and Continuation.” The Library, xv1 (1935), 295-308. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Allen, R. J. “Steele and the Molesworth family.” RES, xm (1936), 


449-54. 
The identity of the characters described in Tatler, No. 189. 


Laurence Sterne 


Calder-Marshall, A. “Laurence Sterne.” In The English novelists, @ 
survey of the novel by twenty contemporary novelists. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1936. Pp. 81-96. 

Fluchére, Henri. “Sterne épistolier.”. RAA, xm (1936), 297-310. 

Hallamore, Gertrude Joyce. Das Bild Laurence Sternes in Deutsch- 
land von der Aufklérung bis zur Romantik. (Germanische 
Studien, 172.) Berlin: Emil Ebering, 1936. Pp. 86. 

Maack, R. Laurence Sterne im Lichte seiner Zeit. (Britannica, no. 
x.) Hamburg: Friederichsen, 1936. Pp. 182. 

Pope-Hennesy, Dame Una. “Lawrence Sterne.” Quarterly review, 
CCLXVI (1936), 87-101. 
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Jonathan Swift 


The Drapier’s letters to the people of Ireland. Edited by Herbert 
Davis. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1935. Cf. PQ, xv, 188. 


Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, XII (1936), 355-59; by M. A. Korn in 
Beiblatt, XLVII (1936), 75-78; by W. R. S. in EHR, LI (1936), 739; by Louis 
A. Landa in University of Toronto quarterly, V (1936), 295-99. 


Goodwin, A. ‘Wood’s halfpence.” EHR, 11 (1936), 647-74. 

Handro, Lilli. Sw#ft: “Gulliver's Travels.’ Eine Interpretation im 
Zusammenhang mit den_ geistesgeschichtlichen Beziehungen. 
(Britannica, no. 12.) Hamburg: Friederichsen, 1936. Pp. 168. 


Looten, C. La pensée religieuse de Swift et ses antinomies. Paris: 
Desclée et Brouwer, 1936. 
Rev. in TLS, March 21, 1936, p. 248. 


Quintana, Ricardo. The mind and art of Jonathan Swift. London 


and New York: Oxford University press, 1936. Pp. xii+398. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 2, 1937, p. 9; by Howard Mumford Jones in SRL, Dec. 26, 
1936, p. 10; by Harold Strauss in New York Times book review, Nov. 29, 1936, 
bee 

This is an admirable piece of work, even if it does not altogether justify the 
title. The general plan indeed shows that Mr. Quintana has been content in the 
first place to perform the modest and useful task of providing us with a reliable 
study of the life and writings of Swift, founded upon a thorough investigation 
of all that recent scholarship has contributed to increase our knowledge both of 
Swift himself and of the age in which he lived. The completeness of the investi- 
gation is shown by the excellence of the well-chosen bibliography. It is a book 
to be recommended to all students of Swift as the best available introduction to~ 
the subject. Mr. Quintana is most scrupulous throughout both the text and the 
notes in giving the sources of all his material; his use of it in drawing his own 
conclusions indicates the carefulness of his judgment and his caution. Sometimes 
indeed there is almost an excessive balancing of evidence as, for example, in his 
discussion of the influence upon Swift of his life with Sir William Temple at Moor 
Park, which may be due perhaps to a natural hesitation to challenge outright 
the traditional view that there was too much difference between their characters 
for the relationship to have been really fruitful. We shall not always agree 
with the conclusions given here, but before we differ with them we are bound 
to recognize that they are always made with full knowledge and after careful 
consideration. Mr. Quintana, for instance, is inclined to include Swift ‘among the 
most relentless enemies of the new science’ and to emphasize the fact that he 
was irrevocably committed to this point of view from as early as 1693 though] , 
it was not until he wrote the third book of Gulliver’s Travels that he was to giv 
full satirical expression to his contempt. It must not be forgotten however that 
the satirist can only deal with subjects in which he is interested. As a close 
friend of Dr. Arbuthnot, as a member of the Scriblerus Club, and as one to 
whom even projectors applied for patronage, Swift may rather be regarded as no 
more the enemy of science than of learning. Even though he was misguided 
enough to attack for personal reasons both Bentley and Newton, his general 
satire was at least aimed at those whom he regarded as virtuosoes and pedants, 
the abusers of learning and science, and shows that he was not contemptuous 
either of science or of learning insofar as they seemed to him to serve their real 
purpose of enriching man’s life. It may be significant in this connection that as 
an artist, in his prose, Swift achieved more perfectly than any other writer the 
kind of prose that the scientists were demanding as ideal for their purpose. 
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In view of his special interest in the mind and art of Swift Mr. Quintana has 
very justifiedly devoted less attention to the enigma of Swift’s personality and 
the unsolved problems of his relationship to Stella and Vanessa which have al- 
ways attracted the attention of the biographers. But in trying to make his study 
as complete as possible, he has inevitably been compelled to sacrifice the unity 
of effect which might have been obtained by ruthlessly excluding all other consider- 
ations and concentrating only upon the development of Swift’s mind and art. 
He has divided his work into six books, covering the divisions into which Swift’s 
life naturally falls; and within each book there is a constant shift of position, as 
we are given first a biographical sketch, then an examination of the background 
of ideas at the time, or of Swift’s own attitude to church and state, and then 
a section of purely literary criticism or history, dealing with the sources or the 
form of a particular book or a commentary upon it. All these parts are well done, 
but the constant change of view is disturbing; there is no unity, no organic 
development in the study of the changing phases of the mind and art of the 
writer. 

This may be in part due to the theory that Mr. Quintana puts forward that 
there was no gradual development in the mind and art of Swift, but that he 
arrived suddenly at full growth in the Tale of a Tub, and that there is a re- 
markable sameness in his attitude and in his ideas throughout the rest of his life. 
Without altogether questioning this very high place given to the Tale of a Tub— 
for it may be said to contain examples of almost all the varying modes of Swift's 
satire—it must also be admitted that they were to be more fully developed 
separately in his later works, as the occasion for their particular use arose. And 
at least there is an extraordinary richness and variety in the changing roles that 
Swift assumes, and a delightful play and adaptability of mind as he turns from 
one to the other—Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff or Gulliver—and above all a most 
significant development in his art, from the sheer inventiveness and ingenuity of 
the Partridge papers to the plain driving force of the political pamphlets, and so 
on to the cunning of the Drapier and the final full mastery of the special weapon, 
irony, which he was born to introduce, shown in the best of Gulliver’s Travels 
and in The Modest Proposal. In a book with this title it is perhaps permissible 
to ask that there should emerge a clearer impression of the extraordinary versatil- 
‘ity of Swift, the consummate play of his intelligence, and the increasing mastery 
that he displays in his experiments with so many forms of satiric art—H. D. 


Secord, A. W. “Gulliver and Dampier.” MLN, 11 (1936), 159. 

Smith, D. Nichol. ‘Jonathan Swift: some observations.” Essays by 
divers hands: being the transactions of the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature, xIv (1935), 29-48. 

Thompson, Paul V. “Verses on Blenheim.” TLS, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 680. 

Van Lennep, William. ‘‘Three unnoticed writings of Swift.’ PMLA, 
LI (1936), 793-802. 

Webster, C. M. ‘A source for Swift’s 4 Meditation upon a Broom- 
stick.” MLN, 1x (1936), 160. . 

Webster, C. M. “Two Swift imitations.” MLN, ii (1936), 441. 

Williams, Harold. “Stelia’s friends.” TLS, May 9, 1936, p. 400. 

Williams, Harold, and Davis, Herbert. “Jonathan Swift and the Four 
Last Years of the Queen.” The Library, xv1 (1935), 343-46. 

Wilson, M. “Swift’s Polite Conversation.” English: the magazine of 
the English Association, 1 (1936). 
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William Taylor 


Tronchon, Henri. “William Taylor de Norwich et Herder, le ‘Platon 


,») 


du monde chrétien’.” Revue germanique, xxvii (1936), 1-22. 


Lewis Theobald 


Castle, E. ‘‘Theobalds Double Falsehood und The history of Cardenio 
von Fletcher und Shakespeare.” Archiv, cLxtx (1936), 182-99. 


James Thomson 


Drennon, Herbert. ‘‘Newtonianism in James Thomson’s poetry.” ES, 
LxXx (1936), 358-72. 

Johnson, Walter Gilbert. James Thomson’s influence on Swedish 
literature in the eighteenth century. University of Illinois studies 
in language and literature, Vol. xtx (1936). Pp. 202. 

Wells, John Edwin. “Manuscripts of Thomson’s poems to Amanda 
and elegy on Aikman.” PQ, xv (1936), 405-08. 

Wells, John Edwin. “James Thomson and To Dr. De la Cour.” TLS, 
April 4, 1936, p. 300. 

Wells, John Edwin. “Variants in the 1746 edition of Thomson’s 
Seasons.” The Library, xvi (1936), 214-20. 

Wells, John Edwin. “Thomson’s [?| A poem to the memory of Mr. 
Congreve.” TLS, Oct. 3, 1936, p. 791. 


Hester Lynch Thrale 
(See also Thomas Paine) 


Clifford, James Lowry. “The printing of Mrs. Piozzi’s anecdotes of 
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THE UNIFYING INFLUENCE OF LOVE IN 
KEATS’S POETRY 


By Tom Burns HABER 
Ohio State University 


It is always an absorbing study to trace the relationship between 
an artist’s work and the outward events of his life, to identify the 
impact of the world of fact and circumstance upon the mold of his 
imagination. Students of the life and poetry of Keats are at one in 
agreeing that the stuff of experience added immediately many promi- 
nent figures to the varied patterns of his art. To search for the 
magic of the transmutation is like seeking for the song the Sirens sang 
—and as engrossing. Nevertheless the trend of modern Keats schol- 
arship is toward the re-interpretation of his poetry in the light of 
more intimate study, or new information, upon his reading, his circle 
of friends, his illness, his unfortunate engagement, and other signifi- 
cant single chapters in the story of his life. Special studies of this 
proportion naturally suggest themselves at present, for it is not prob- 
abie that the immediate future will bring forth a new biographer am- 
bitious enough to add another full-sized Keats portrait to the now 
well-filled gallery. 


It is a truism to state that one of the most vital themes in Keats’s 
poetry is love. Of what great poet of his age may not this be said? 
What gives Keats’s love-poetry its unusual interest is the relation which 
it bears to his life as a man. He was not able to add to his concept 
of earthly love the chastening influence of Platonism, which Shelley 
achieved even in his earliest poetry and which sheds throughout his 
noblest work 2 clear but mellow light; neither did Keats foster or 
admire the Oriental warmth of Byron’s romances, wherein the lover 
often takes shelter behind the cloak of the cynic. In an immaturity 
that may almost be called adolescent, Keats wrote his longest poem, 
the theme of which is love; all of his verse-narratives are upon 
the same theme. His early references to love in his letters show the 
mawkish humor or the ingenuous scorn of youthful inexperience. 
Meeting Fanny Brawne, he fell into hopeless slavery at the outset; 
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and step by step with his infatuation advanced the disease which took 
his life. These human contrarieties, in the life of the average mortal, 
we might not pause to reflect upon. But as they had their part in the 
career Of John Keats, they left their impress upon English literature. 
What was their effect upon Keats’s writing? What change or progress 
in his concept of love may be seen in his poetry from the beginning 
to the end? What compromise did the poet make between ideal and 
sensuous passion? 


I 


As a general comment upon Keats’s early poems, Miss Amy Low- 
ell’s statement that they are “rather remarkable for the absence of 
love in them’! will be disputed by none. Nevertheless there are a 
few pieces in the 1817 volume that are interesting chiefly for what 
they show of Keats’s romantic attitudes. In this volume, immediately 
after four stanzas entitled “Imitation of Spenser,” stood three son- 
nets which form a little sequence on the subject of womanly charm. 
They were probably written when Keats was in his twenty-first year, 
and have been quite sufficiently condemned for their mawkishness 
and false posturing.* These defects arise from Keats’s poor attempt 
to copy the Spenserian tone, but in the second sonnet there is one note 
of a different key. After confessing his attraction for purely sensuous 
beauty, Keats adds that he has independence enough to resist it if it 
is not crowned with virtue; when these “charms with mild intelligences 
ine,’ he becomes an eager and devoted follower. Keats here de- 
ds the union of physical beauty with moral and intellectual beauty: 
an ideal duality which more or less confusedly he pursued throughout 
his whole career. Endymion was written to commemorate this pursuit, 
d the failure of that wonderful half-success is the failure of the poet ° 
to decide what he meant by sensuous and ideal beauty and how they 
were to co-exist simultaneously in his own mind. 









The conclusion of “I stood Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill” (written in 
1816) describes the amorous greetings of the Latmian youths and 
maidens, in whose revels Endymion and Cynthia join. The abrupt 
conclusion of the scene indicates the poet’s unwillingness to attempt 





1John Keats, 1, 77. 

*For the dates of composition of Keats’s poems I have relied substantially upon 
the table given in appendix A of Miss Lowell’s John Keats, and for the dates 
of the letters I have followed the edition of H. Buxton Forman (1923), Vols. 
IV, V. 
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to describe the “greater blisses” which followed their first embraces: 
“No more,” he writes, “my wand’ring spirit must no farther soar.” 
How admirable and right is this reining-in of his imagination. Do 
not most readers of Endymion feel that the most regrettable infelici- 
ties of the poem arise from a mishandling of the love-passages, in 
which the poet’s wandering spirit tried to soar where there was nothing 
to support it? Near the beginning of Sleep and Poetry (also of 1816) 
Keats contemplates what Poesy means to him. It means, first, sport- 
ing with “white-handed nymphs,” ending finally “in the bosom of a 
leafy world’? where the lovers embrace. But here the same distrust 
or revulsion came over the poet which drew the shade upon the close 
of Endymion and Cynthia; he realizes that these joys are not for him, 
and he launches, none too wholeheartedly, we feel, upon the descrip- 
tion of the cloudy charioteer, who probably is meant to be the in- 
spirer of noble human actions. The poet casts a lingering backward 
look upon the lovers’ paradise which he has evoked and describes the 
ring of sleek-haired girls dancing under the shadow of the chariot, 
which, resuming its onward course in the middle of a line, shuts out 
the idyllic picture. Sidney Colvin comments thus on this remarkable 
passage: “Images of pure pagan joy and beauty would keep forcing 
themselves on the young aspirant’s mind in spite of his resolve to 
train himself for the grapple with sterner themes.’® This is a clear 
division of the issue; and this struggle between the “lovely wreath of 
girls’ and the imperious charioteer made Keats’s mind an evenly con- 
tested battlefield, which death claimed before maturity could arbitrate 
a truce.* 

The sonnet beginning “Had I a man’s fair form’’ (belonging also to 


1816) indicates a confession to an unknown beloved that the poet de- 


plores his lack of manly vigor and stature.° This poem also marks 


another return to Spenser, to whom Keats owed much of his early 


3John Keats, p. 118. 

‘In a letter of July 18, 1818, Keats makes this confession to his friend Bailey: 
“I am certain I have not a right feeling towards women—at this moment I am 
striving to be just to them, but I cannot. Is it because they fall so far beneath 
my boyish Imagination? . . I do not like to think insults in a lady’s company— 
I commit a crime with her which absence would not have known. Is it not 
extraordinary ?—When among men, I have no evil thoughts, no malice, no 
spleen—I feel free to speak or to be silent . .. When I am among women, I have 
evil thoughts, malice, spleen—I cannot speak, or be silent—I am full of sus- 
picions, and therefore listen to nothing—I am in a hurry to be gone. You 
must be charitable and put all this perversity to my being disappointed since my 
boyhood” (Forman edition, Iv, 143-4). 


5See Miss Lowell, John Keats, 1, 239. 
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theory of love—many of his representations thereof in his most unfor=_ 
tunate vein, it must be said. At its best in Keats’s poetry, this mood 
is marked by a high chivalric devotion to woman, for whom man con- 
quers everything but his own timidity. To observe how these articles 
in Keats’s code of love left their impress upon his later poetry, we 
need only recall the lovers of “Isabella” and “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
To return to the sonnet: Keats fancifully concludes it with the reso- 
lution to supply his defects with a love-charm, the dew of the roses 
of Hybla, gathered amid incantations under the face of the pallid 
moon." Add disappointment and jealousy to the mood of this poem, 
and the result is the mood of many of Keats’s intensest utterances 
in his verse and letters. In his last letter to Fanny Brawne (written 
probably in August, 1820, and intended, I believe, to be his last) he 
says, “I would show some one in Love as I am, with a person living 
in such Liberty as you do.”’ Dante Gabriel Rossetti believed that 
“The Eve of St. Mark” represents Keats’s attempt on this theme, re- 
called in his letter to Fanny after he had abandoned his poem.* 


In Endymion’s confession to his sister (Endymion, Book I, lines 
769ff.) he asks, “Wherein lies happiness?” and proceeds to answer the 
question. Happiness is a progressive experience, in which the first 
stage is divine fellowship. Keats here means the love of the ancient 
world, in which the limits of time and space dissolve and the mighty 
past becomes a passionate reality to the eager mind. (From such an 
awareness of the past derives the mood of the Chapman sonnet, the 
sonnet on the Elgin Marbles, and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.”’) The 
next degree in Endymion’s advance toward happiness is friendship, 
with its “‘steady splendour.’’ His culmination is love, which is a part 
of friendship—its “chief intensity.” Here for the first time in his 
poetry Keats contemplates love with something of an objective judg- ~ 
ment. What does it mean to him? It means, first of all, the nega- 
tion of the will: the individual exchanges his freedom for love, even 
while his intuition warns him of his imprisonment. His apprehension 
is quieted only with complete submission—stultification, in which 


®This conclusion irresistibly recalls the passage in Keats’s beloved Vergil 
(Aeneid, IV, 509-14) describing the secret rites about the altar of the love-disap- 
pointed Dido, where the princess calls upon the infernal gods: 
Sparserat et latices simulatos fontis Averni, 
Falcibus et messae ad lunam quaeruntur ahenis 
Pubentes herbae nigri cum lacte veneni. 
‘Forman ed., v, 186. 


8See Colvin, op. cit., p. 437. 
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fame, duty, and independence are forgotten. Nevertheless, Endymion 
continues, love is the great sustainer of the universe, the vital dynamic 
of all we see in outward nature. Most readers will agree that Keats 
vitiates his fine description of love by allowing it to pass into “self- 
indulgent luxury.”® The poet’s concept of love is purely sensuous, 
without the support of any intellectual fibre; and this unbalance, as 
Murry points out, is the cause of the distortion and false emphasis of 
Endymion, which can be fairly said to belong “to the adolescence of 
a physically passionate man, starved of satisfaction.’”?° Being careful 
not to see a precise parallel, we reflect that Keats passed through 
three phases of experience akin to those Endymion describes: (1) 
A passionate admiration of the ancient world, acquired through read- 
ing, quickened with an extraordinary intuition; (2) a confirmation of 
friendships, chiefly with men—his brothers first, then Clarke, Dilke, 
Hunt, Reynolds, Haydon, Haslam, Brown, Bailey, Severn, to name 


| those nearest him; and finally (3) his attachment to Fanny Brawne, 
_ into which Keats entered with an ingenuous avowal of his distrust 


of domesticity and its concerns, still hoping against illness and jealousy 
that the event might be fortunate.” 

The opening of Book II of Endymion repeats the mood of the be- 
ginning of the passage just reviewed: Love in the abstract is all- 
powerful; it is the only effective remainder of the great past that has 
any vitality in the present. Yet this fine passage ends in a vague dis- 
content, where the poet seems to waver between “chaffing restlessness” 
and a somewhat bewildered championship of love’s standard. What 
do we see here but the old objectless desire, the same indecision be- 
tween ideal and sensuous beauty? When later in the same Book 
(lines 364ff.) Keats again faces the problem, he commemorates his 
unrest in the disturbing paradox that 


Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest; 
That things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallow’d all, and made a seared dearth, 
By one consuming flame: it doth immerse 
And suffocate true blessings in a curse. 


Concluding, he expresses the “insatiate’ mood, which is one of the 
poles of Keats’s domain of the passions: 

See Hugh l’Anson Fausset, Keats, A Study in Development, p. 34; and 
John M. Murry, Studies in Keats, pp. 56-7. 


10Murry, op. cit., p. 47. 
11See the Letter to Fanny Brawne, Forman ed., v, 76. 
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Half-happy, by comparison of bliss, 

Is miserable. 
This idea, of course, amounts to the complete negation of happiness, 
as it leaves to the lover no ultimate standard outside of his own in- 
satiate desire. Keats himself was in this avid ferment of mind when 
love came to him; and the stark knowledge that he could never pass 
beyond the “half-happy” phase of it to some degree of calm enjoy- 
ment informed his last poems and letters with a grief and a bitterness 
that nothing could subdue. 

The most prominent artistic flaw in Endymion, it will be generally 
agreed, is the surprising metamorphosis of the voluptuous Indian 
maiden into the goddess of chastity, the long-sought Cynthia. To his 
amazement, no less than ours, Endymion discovers that all the entice- 
ments from his ideal love were so many manifestations of it, that the 
full surrender to sensuousness is the necessary means of attaining ideal 
beauty.!* This difficulty in the bare plot of Endymion draws after 
it a more disturbing fault: the moral confusion of the poem. Endy- 
mion is the story of a search for divine beauty. Is this, then, the 
way in which ideal and sensuous passion are finally reconciled? Are 
we to be satisfied with so poor a stratagem? 

It will be answered, perhaps, that before Keats was half-way through 
the last book of Endymion he was heartily tired of his poem. This is 
also to say that the whole rationale of Endymion as an allegory was 
getting out of hand. To bring the event of the poem around within 
the allotted one thousand lines, nothing better suggested itself than 
the shifting of identities between Cynthia and the Indian maiden. 
Thus Cynthia, goddess of Chastity, at the end of the poem owes her 
victory to a musty trick of stagecraft. Could there be a higher tribute 
to the power of sensuous passion? 

At this point I wish to go forward two years and bring Lamia into 
focus with Endymion. Keats wrote Lamia in midyear of 1819, shortly 
after his engagement with Fanny Brawne. Like Endymion, it is a 
rationalization on the theme of sensuous passion, and like the earlier 
poem it concludes in moral confusion. The manner of Lamia is direct 
and circumstantial; its plot is swiftly moving, and the sensuousness 
of the central theme is not glossed with mythical or allegorical shad- 
ing. But the sensuousness of Lamia is not, as in Endymion, the sen-| 
suousness which is of salvation, but of death, “The heaven that leads} 





12See Fausset, op. cit., p. 61-2. 
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men to this hell.””, We may read Lamia as a narrative paraphrase on 
Shakespere’s 129th sonnet; and thus read, the poem is an indictment 
of lust and would be self-consistent but for one perplexing event: the 
death of Lycius. Lamia is denounced and slain by her lover’s pro- 
tector, and, freed from danger and evil, Lycius should now enter into 
a fuller, happier life—thus we urge, prompted by the logic of the events 
of the poem. 

I believe that in thus ordering the death of Lycius, Keats gives 
vent to his distrust of passion and in a violent reflux of feeling abjures 
the sensuousness of Endymion and the idealism of Sleep and Poetry, 
Lamia undoubtedly owes its disturbance of the springs of emotion to 
the trouble of Keats’s mind at the time of the composition of the 
poem. Many readers have wondered and regretted that, so soon after 
his own engagement, Keats should draw a picture of love so unworthy 
on the man’s side.!* Prompted by his avid, unsatisfied appetites, 
Keats will still award the palm to Lamia, the seductress; even though 
slain, she claims her victim. More than that, Keats asks that we take 
sides with her as against old Apollonius."* This is pure perversity, per- 
haps, but how completely it upsets the moral equilibrium of the poem. 
What if the sage does destroy evil? His victory is turned to defeat, and 
he is forced to acknowledge that in death as in life sensual beauty is 
superior to all his intellectual power to save and sustain. So read 
love’s missal between the composition of Endymion and Lamia. The 
voluptuousness of the early poem offers its gifts to the body, asking 
only acquiescence of the mind; the voluptuousness of Lamia is a de 
grading and fatal bondage which slays body and mind together. It re- 
mained for “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” to give this mood its final 
and perfect embodiment. 


- = 


In January and March of 1818, according to Miss Lowell’s reckon- 
ing, Keats dashed off the two erotic skits, “Sharing Eve’s Apple” and 
“The Devon Maid.” I believe that she is right in regarding these 
and a few other similar trifles as nothing more than sheer roistering— 
the natural ebullience of a hearty boyish spirit. I am well aware that 
there are some who profess to be able to read into these verses evi- 
dence that Keats was here celebrating real experiences in illicit love. 


13See Bridges’ Essay at the head of his edition of Keats’s poems, p. xcviii (The 
Muses’ Library). 
14See Colvin, op. cit., pp. 408-11. 
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May not the poems themselves stand as equally good evidence to the 
contrary? Lacking factual proof on either side, what can we say 
concerning Keats’s sexual indulgence but that we know nothing about 
it? It would seem that the burden of proof rests with those who would 
read sinister meanings into the ambiguous evidence at hand. Keats’s 
life as we know it—and it has been pretty thoroughly examined— 
speaks for sobriety and restraint. We must also be on our guard 
against too-assured judgments on the oft-quoted letter to Bailey (dated 
October 8, 1817), in which Keats says: “The little Mercury I have 
taken has corrected the poison and improved my health—tho’ I feel 
from my employment that I shall never be again secure in Robust- 
ness.”2° A year later, in a letter to Dilke, postmarked September 21, 
1818, after complaining of an indisposition, Keats concludes “—after 
all, it may be a nervousness proceeding from the Mercury.”?® Facile 
judgment again would interpose here to announce that these state- 
ments prove that Keats was suffering from syphilis. Miss Lowell has 
reminded us that in the early nineteenth century mercury was a medi- 
cal panacea and that to account for his illness it is not necessary to 
adduce that syphilis was the cause of it.1’ Nothing more conclusive 
can be safely said on the subject. 


“Tsabella,” though nothing if not a love-poem, lacks the warmth 
and wholesomeness of most of Keats’s romances. His sensuousness had 
spent itself in Endymion, finished four months before undertaking the 
story from Boccaccio. The borrowed plot also imposed certain limita- 
tions on the tone of the poem. It is easy to see that Keats disliked 
certain realistic details of the story: he balks at the description of 
Isabella’s exploration of her lover’s grave and interposes 


Ah! wherefore all this wormy circumstance? 
Why linger at the yawning tomb so long? 
O for the gentleness of old Romance, 
The simple plaining of a minstrel’s song! 


Keats’s mind was too evenly balanced to relish these ghoulish details, 
and none of his later poetry is clothed in an atmosphere so mephitic 
as that of “Isabella.” Nevertheless the composition of the poem en- 


tered deeply into the fibre of his mind. I believe that from it he de- 
rived the expression “posthumous life,” by which he referred to his 





15Forman ed., Iv, 39. 
16Forman ed., Iv, 166. 
l'John Keats, 1, 514-15. 
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existence after severing his ties with Fanny Brawne.’* In a letter to 
her, written in February, 1820, he confesses that he could almost speak 
to her in the words of Lorenzo’s ghost and immediately takes up the 
complaint of jealous suspicion.’ It was this unrest, that, growing 
pari passu with his illness, made his last months of life a misery so 
keen that he wondered how the human heart could endure it. From 
such trebled bitterness spring the last lines written to Fanny in the 
autumn of 1819: 


This living hand, now warm and capable 

Of earnest grasping, would, if it were cold 

And in the icy silence of the tomb, 

So haunt thy days and chill thy dreaming nights 

That thou would[st] wish thine own heart dry of blood 

So in my veins red life might stream again, 

And thou be conscience-calm’d—see, here it is— 

I hold it towards you. 
The human tragedy of “Isabella” Keats eventually found woven into 
his own destiny; and in this final utterance of his grief and passion he 
would immortalize his jealous love and promise that like Lorenzo he 
will transcend the barriers of death and hold his beloved back from 
every earthly thing except his memory. “I shall never,” he wrote to 


her in his last letter but one, “‘be able to bid you an entire farewell.”™ 


Only a few days before Keats met Fanny Brawne, he came under 
the spell of a cousin of the Reynoldses, Miss Jane Cox. He writes 
about her, not mentioning her name, to Reynolds, the 21st or 22nd 
of September, 1818: “I never was in love—yet the voice and shape 
of a Woman has haunted me these two days—at such a time, when 
the relief, the feverous relief of Poetry seems a much less crime. This 
morning poetry has conquered.”*" The conquest of poetry was not 
permanent, however, for a few weeks later in a long letter to his broth- 
er in America Keats gives quite an extended portrait of this beauty— 


18“T have an habitual feeling of my real life having passed, and that I am 
leading a posthumous existence. . . There is one thought enough to kill me; I 
have been well, healthy. alert. etc., walking with her now—” (Keat’s last 
letter, to Brown, dated 30 November 1820. Forman ed., v, 202-3. See also Col- 
vin, op. cit., p. 510). Compare the quotation from the letter with stanzas 
xxxix and xl of “Isabella”: 


I am a shadow now, alas! alas! 
Upon the skirts of human-nature dwelling 
Alone. . 


19Forman ed., v, 150. 
20Forman ed., v, 184. 
21Forman ed., Iv, 166-7. 
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“not a Cleopatra, but at least a Charmian”**—and adds complacently 
that he is at ease with her. This interests us, knowing Keats’s con- 
fession of his unease in the company of women; and Keats evidently 
thought that George—or, more probably, Georgiana—would be quite 
too interested, for he shies off, saying they must not think he is in 
love with her, although he confesses, “She kept me awake one Night 
as a tune of Mozart’s might do.” Twenty lines farther down he is 
still talking about her. Knowing what the immediate future held for 
Keats, we read with mixed feelings his description of another flirtation 
with an unknown fair, after which he ingenuously asserts: “Notwith- 
standing your Happiness and your recommendation I hope I shall 
never marry.” Then follows the singularly mawkish description of 
his imagined married state,2* concluding with the lofty abstraction: 
“The roaring of the wind is my wife and the Stars through the window- 
pane are my Children.” How quickly all this fine frostwork vanished 
before the fire of passion! Some time before the end of the year he 
mentions the Brawne family in another long letter to America, in 
which he carefully gives no hint of his captivity unless a wise intuition 
could read (in the portion of the letter headed Friday) in his portrait 
of Fanny the proof of enslavement under the screen of juvenile bluster, 
properly salted with mock resentment.”* 

To December of this same year (1818) belongs the poem “Fancy,” 
which is of unusual interest, standing as it does midway between the 
“half-happy-miserable” mood of Endymion (Book II, lines 364ff.) 
and a mood to be commemorated in the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” In 
“Fancy” Keats seems prepared to abandon his passion for complete 
possession, which will eventually lead to the misery of satiety, and 
turns toward the ideal of ever-renewed desire: 


Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose; 

Every thing is spoilt by use. 
Pursuit, not acquisition, is life’s true pleasure; and the charm of the 
pursuit lies in its uncertainty and sudden surprises. This attitude is 
certainly a maturer point of view, compared with the adolescent in- 
satiableness of Endymion. Still, the idea expressed in “Fancy” does 
not mean negation of desire; it does not savor of decadence or velleity 
nor the slackness of mird after passion has burned itself away. 





22For the text of the whole passage see the Forman ed., Iv, 178-87. 
*3See Colvin’s comment, op. cit., p. 319. 
*4Forman ed., Iv, 197-8. 
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existence after severing his ties with Fanny Brawne.’* In a letter to 
her, written in February, 1820, he confesses that he could almost speak 
to her in the words of Lorenzo’s ghost and immediately takes up the 
complaint of jealous suspicion.’? It was this unrest, that, growing 
pari passu with his illness, made his last months of life a misery so 
keen that he wondered how the human heart could endure it. From 
such trebled bitterness spring the last lines written to Fanny in the 
autumn of 1819: 


This living hand, now warm and capable 

Of earnest grasping, would, if it were cold 

And in the icy silence of the tomb, 

So haunt thy days and chill thy dreaming nights 

That thou would[st] wish thine own heart dry of blood 
So in my veins red life might stream again, 

And thou be conscience-calm’d—see, here it is— 

I hold it towards you. 


The human tragedy of “Isabella” Keats eventually found woven into 
his own destiny; and in this final utterance of his grief and passion he 
would immortalize his jealous love and promise that like Lorenzo he 
will transcend the barriers of death and hold his beloved back from 
every earthly thing except his memory. “TI shall never,” he wrote to 
her in his last letter but one, “be able to bid you an entire farewell.”” 


Only a few days before Keats met Fanny Brawne, he came under 
the spell of a cousin of the Reynoldses, Miss Jane Cox. He writes 
about her, not mentioning her name, to Reynolds, the 21st or 22nd 
of September, 1818: “I never was in love—yet the voice and shape 
of a Woman has haunted me these two days—at such a time, when 
the relief, the feverous relief of Poetry seems a much less crime. This 
morning poetry has conquered.”*4 The conquest of poetry was not 
permanent, however, for a few weeks later in a long letter to his broth- 
er in America Keats gives quite an extended portrait of this beauty— 


18“T have an habitual feeling of my real life having passed, and that I am 
leading a posthumous existence. . . There is one thought enough to kill me; I 
have been well, healthy. alert. etc., walking with her now—” (Keat’s last 
letter, to Brown, dated 30 November 1820. Forman ed., v, 202-3. See also Col- 
vin, op. cit., p. 510). Compare the quotation from the letter with stanzas 
xxxix and xl of “Isabella”: 


I am a shadow now, alas! alas! 
Upon the skirts of human-nature dwelling 
Alone... . 


19Forman ed., v, 150. 
20Forman ed., v, 184. 
21Forman ed., Iv, 166-7. 
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“not a Cleopatra, but at least a Charmian”**—and adds complacently 
that he is at ease with her. This interests us, knowing Keats’s con- 
fession of his unease in the company of women; and Keats evidently 
thought that George—or, more probably, Georgiana—would be quite 
too interested, for he shies off, saying they must not think he is in 
love with her, although he confesses, “She kept me awake one Night 
as a tune of Mozart’s might do.” Twenty lines farther down he is 
still talking about her. Knowing what the immediate future held for 
Keats, we read with mixed feelings his description of another flirtation 
with an unknown fair, after which he ingenuously asserts: “Notwith- 
standing your Happiness and your recommendation I hope I shall 
never marry.” Then follows the singularly mawkish description of 
his imagined married state,’ concluding with the lofty abstraction: 
“The roaring of the wind is my wife and the Stars through the window- 
pane are my Children.”’ How quickly all this fine frostwork vanished 
before the fire of passion! Some time before the end of the year he 
mentions the Brawne family in another long letter to America, in 
which he carefully gives no hint of his captivity unless a wise intuition 
could read (in the portion of the letter headed Friday) in his portrait 
of Fanny the proof of enslavement under the screen of juvenile bluster, 
properly salted with mock resentment.”* 

To December of this same year (1818) belongs the poem “Fancy,” 
which is of unusual interest, standing as it does midway between the 
“half-happy-miserable” mood of Endymion (Book II, lines 364ff.) 
and a mood to be commemorated in the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” In 
“Fancy” Keats seems prepared to abandon his passion for complete 
possession, which will eventually lead to the misery of satiety, and 
turns toward the ideal of ever-renewed desire: 


Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose; 

Every thing is spoilt by use. 
Pursuit, not acquisition, is life’s true pleasure; and the charm of the 
pursuit lies in its uncertainty and sudden surprises. This attitude is 
certainly a maturer point of view, compared with the adolescent in- 
satiableness of Endymion. Still, the idea expressed in “Fancy” does 
not mean negation of desire; it does not savor of decadence or velleity 
nor the slackness of mind after passion has burned itself away. 





22For the text of the whole passage see the Forman ed., Iv, 178-87. 
*3See Colvin’s comment, op. cit., p. 319. 
*4Forman ed., Iv, 197-8. 
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“Fancy” pleads for an untrammeled awareness of the senses, which 
must be free to draw to new beauty wherever it appears. It was not 
characteristic of Keats to remain long on this even balance of unen- 
gaged desire. The old sensuousness of Endymion was at war with this 
lofty idea; and as a lover in the double fetters of jealousy and illness, 
Keats in his evil days could summon to his aid nothing of the cool 
aloofness of this poem. Indeed its idea soon passed out of the domain 
of subjectivity altogether and objectified itself under a new form in 
the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” where the human problem does not exist 
and the pole of thought is at the farthest remove from the “half-happy- 
miserable” mood of Endymion. 


—III— 


The “Ode to Fanny,” which belongs to December of 1818 or the 
following month, is Keats’s first direct utterance in poetry to his be 
trothed, his first undisguised expression of what love meant to him. 
Miss Lowell may be right in saying that “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
upon which Keats worked at the same time, is his “choral hymn” to 
Fanny Brawne;”° certainly it is one of the wonders of the artistic 
imagination that Keats could have been engaged on these two pieces 
simultaneously. The desperate “Ode to Fanny” is one of Keats's 
most poignant poems; in intensity it can be compared only with his 
“Sonnet to Fanny,” the “Lines to Fanny,” and the final fragment be- 
ginning “This living hand.” His mood in the Ode arises from the old 
unrest of the “half-happy-miserable” mood. He is goaded by the sharp 
instrument which his temperament has been for many months sharpen- 
ing for him—jealousy. He cries out now that only complete possession 
will satisfy him. Abandoning restraint, he appeals to Fanny to take 
sides with him against herself and confess her fickleness. There will 
be other admirers, and she will smile upon them. But no other hand 
must come near hers—the thought is intolerable; if he cannot possess 
her whole affection, he would pray for death. The “Ode to Fanny” 
is no mere poetic exercise; its anguished sincerity speaks in every 
} fline. Still, while charging Fanny with inconstancy, Keats confesses 
| his moral weakness: in Baudelaire’s tragic phrase, he is the victim, she 
the executioner. It may be contended that jealousy always amounts 
to a confession of inferiority. It is possible that no small part of 
Keats’s sufferings may derive from the fact that this truth was finally 


250p. cit., u, 169. 
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driven home to his acute sense of pride. Positing this conjecture we 

must not fail to remark that, thus early in his engagement to Fanny 

Brawne, Keats has made a far pilgrimage from the stage whence he 

viewed woman as a “milk-white lamb that bleats for man’s protec- 

tion.” 7 - 

“The Eve of St. Agnes,” at which Keats worked intermittently 

through the first eight or nine months of 1819, is a refreshing turn 

from the feverish energy of the Ode. “St. Agnes” and Hyperion are 

in Keats’s best masculine manner and are, with the exception of the six 

Odes written later in the same year, his last great work free from 

the taint of deepening morbidity. Although “The Eve of St. Agnes” 

began like “Isabella” from Keats’s reading, the poem is purely in- 

tuitive, and Keats’s intuitions here are not false to him. We may also 

remember that he had a freer hand in the composition of this poem, 

with only the shadowy legend to give him his cue. Again, he profiers 

no gratuitous rationalizations on his love-story as he did in “Isabella” 

and was to do in Lamia. Keats shuts his own immediate problems 
out of the charmed circle of “The Eve of St. Agnes’; the poem is 
self-complete and homogeneous, like the walls of the fabled city: 

built to music and therefore never built, but everlasting. The location 
of the poem in the domain of faery-land allowed him to make of it 
the wonderful thing that it is. Contrariwise, the theme of “The Eve 
of St. Mark” lay too disturbingly near his own heart to allow him 
room to contemplate it freely and give to it the objectivity which his 
narrative sense required of his longer poems. Very little of Keats’s, 
earlier unsure hand is in the central love-scene of “St. Agnes,” if we 
except the amorous swoon of Porphyro as he leans above his beloved. 
That Keats was dissatisfied with the Spenserian effect of this passage 
and considered modifying it by introducing a more realistic tone, is 
evidenced by the variants present in the draft which he sent to his 
brother in America. The weak ending of stanza xxxv, spoken by 
Madeline, 


O leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go, 


he altered to 


See while she speaks his arms encroaching slow 
Have zon’d her, heart to heart—loud, loud the dark winds blow. 


Everyone who reads this ending in its proper place in the Keats 
Manuscript Book in the British Museum (Egerton 2780) will regret 
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that the over-cautious Woodhouse could prevail upon Keats to revert 
to his original flat reading.*® 

The sonnet beginning “Why did I laugh tonight?” belongs also to 
the spring of 1819. It continues a mood insistent in Keats’s poetry 
after Endymion, the mood of the “Song of Opposites,” (written early 
in 1818), which was to attain its final utterance in the “Ode on Melan- 
choly.” In the sonnet there is no playful balancing of opposites as 
in the earlier song:*’ the juxtaposition of Verse, Fame, Beauty, and 
Death is seen as a sombre and formidable reality. The first three 
are “intense,” but Death is “intenser’—it must dig the level where 
these agree. It is the common denominator of all earthly things. Mis- 
fortunes which the next few months held in store for Keats—increas- 
ing jealousy and fresh onsets of illness—wove the dark threads of this 
mood inextricably into the settled pattern of his thought. 

“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” was written late in April of 1819, 
It is Keats’s most complete and sharpest-etched picture of love-in- 
despair. Sidney Colvin suggests what nearly everyone must concur 
in: that Keats’s poem applies “to his own predicament.’** Love, 
then, is a hopeless, joyless captivity. The enchantress, like Lamia, 
ensnares her victims with her unearthly beauty: she is ‘“‘a faery’s 
child.” Those who come under her charms know neither the sweet 
anguish of half-happiness nor the ebb and flow of love’s ecstasy and 
revulsion: they know only the shame of their enervation and the hope- 
lessness of their bondage. Memory remains to plague them; like the 
brute-embodied men on Circe’s island, they cannot forget what they have 
been. If only love could be a sleep and a forgetting, or the long en- 
chanted dreams such as those Endymion knew! The end of love is 
feverish unrest, dishonor, and disease; it has become the ghost of 


26See Colvin’s account of the meeting of Keats and Woodhouse in London, 
op. cit., p. 367. 


27Careful readers will recognize this song as pointedly significant of Keats's 

mental habits: his realistic manner of viewing an object in its alternate phases, 
of looking behind the seen for the unseen, balancing between two moods, etc. 
Cf. stanza xlv of “Isabella”; Sleep and Poetry, lines 85-95; Endymion, Book 
I, lines 906-12; Book II, lines 153-9; Laméa, Part II, lines 1-10. Numerous other 
references could be cited. The permanence of the mood of this poem is further 
attested by the fact that Keats used line 23 of “A Song of Opposites” as the 
third-from-final line of the “Lines to Fanny,” written late in 1819. I believe 
this example of repetition is unique in Keats’s poetry. It is also apposite to re- 
mark that the eleventh line of the sonnet here discussed, 

Yet would I on this very midnight cease, 
anticipates the line in the “Ode to a Nightingale”: 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 


*8Colvin, op. cit., p. 352. 
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spent sensuousness, trembling before itself, a species of posthumous 
life that unwillingly survives after the energy and brightness of the 
soul are stifled forever.?° 


The “Ode on a Grecian Urn” Keats wrote in May. In this poem 
the theme announced in “Fancy” six months earlier is developed into 
a new canon which definitely negates the oft-repeated “half-happy-mis- 
erable” mood of Endymion. The poet now takes refuge in the idea 
that only suspended, unsatisfied desire is the means of happiness. The 
lovers will never meet, they will never know love’s fruition; neither 
will they know its sad satiety. ‘Happiness is like a wave,” says Hugo; 
“the tragedy for the perfectly happy is that it recedes.” Looking 
upon the “still unravish’d bride,” the ever-pursuing lover, and the im- 
mortal maiden, Keats exclaims how far above all earthly love this is; 
how far removed from the ashes of human passion: the cloyed, high- 
sorrowful heart, the burning forehead, the parching tongue. This 
idyll beneath the happy boughs in their everlasting springtime the poet 
apprehends with a greater sense of wonder and delight than the con- 
templation even of immortal love can arouse within him. The ever- 
renewed blisses of Cupid and Psyche cannot compare with this love 
forever poised on the verge of attainment. In the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” Keats has for a moment successfully combined his sensuous and 
spiritual ideals; here they are at war no longer but co-exist in a near 
and perfect accord—a union beautiful and cold and aloof. So pres, 
vailing is the magic which produces this harmony that we do not at 
once recognize that the Ode, like “The Eve of St. Agnes,” offers no 
solution to the human problem; the human situation is definitely and 
carefully shut out of the milieu of both poems. “St. Agnes” is a 
faery-tale, designed with the acutest eye to the selection and arrange- 
ment of its materials; to appreciate it requires something of the same 


29The next to the last stanza of the ballad may owe its dusky portraiture to 
Vergil’s description of the shadowy multitudes Aeneas met in the Underworld. 
These lines and their context, 

I saw their starv’d lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 
offer an interesting comparison with the action and gloomy atmosphere of the 
verses, 
pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam: inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes (Aeneid, vi, 492-3) 

The complete Vergilian passage (lines 477-93) is important in this connection. 
It describes the ghosts of the heroes of the Trojan war, whose gleaming armor 
is portrayed as in the life. We must not forget that Keats first conceived of his 
wretched wanderer as a “knight-at-arms.” It is from this version of the poem 
that Russel Flint drew the inspiration for his painting, now in the Walker Gallery, 
Liverpool. 
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willing suspension of disbelief that admits the reader into the charmed 
world of the Ancient Mariner. The lovers of the Ode are wrought of 
marble; “The Eve of St. Agnes” is suffused with the warmth and 
changing lights of vari-colored tapestry. Voyaging from this far-off 
land, the soul requires only the shock of a single relapse into the world 
of reality to induce the mood of the “Ode on Melancholy.” 

In this Ode the mind is turned from cold ideality to the transient 
loveliness of the world of the senses: to the morning rose, the rain- 


bow, globed peonies, the peerless eyes of beauty. In his “Ode to a) 


Nightingale” the poet ascribed immortality to the bird that so ex- 
quisitely ministered to his senses; the beauty of its song was not 
born for death. What of beauty seen through the April shroud of 
melancholy? Now the death of individual loveliness casts its shad- 
ow over all sensuous delight. There is nothing in the individual nor 
in the type that will remain a comfort to succeeding ages. The poet 
is unmindful of tomorrow’s rose. That today’s rose must perish cuts 
off from him forever all that it was and is. The sentient eye will 
still rove for objects of delight, but every sensation now becomes a 
messenger of death: to perceive is to partake of the universal doom. 
Insensibility, therefore, is the only avenue of escape. There is no 
doubt that Keats here is revealing the pattern of his inner convic- 
tions as it took form in the last productive years of his life.*° 


With whatever confidence we may outline Keats’s plan in his ua- 
completed “Eve of St. Mark,” his final design in Hyperion, again taken 
in hand the autumn of 1819, is still more a matter of conjecture. We 
are fairly certain that he began his revision with two or three rather 
definite tenets in mind: as to style, he wished to free himself from 
classical and Miltonic antecedents; as to the general plan, he wished 
the poem to turn from direct narrative to a vision interpreted by a 
supernatural priestess. The ever-increasing tax of illness and un- 
assuaged jealousy forestalled the completion of the poem on this 
plane and furthermore told with unmistakable effect upon the re- 
written prologue.*' In the scene between the poet and Mnemosyne 
Moneta (Canto I, lines 141ff.), Keats confesses that the one resource 
which he had depended upon to sustain him in evil days—Poetry— 
is now also turning traitor to him. “The dreamer venoms all his 


30Cf. Colvin’s comments on the Ode: “In no nature have the sources of the 
two [pain and pleasure] lain deeper or closer together than in his own, and it 
is from the fullness of impassioned experience that he writes.”Op. cit., p. 421. 


31See Colvin’s comment, op. cit., pp. 447-53. 
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days” is his final comment on the reward of the higher life, the life 
to which he had dedicated himself in the good days when he beheld 
the symbols of romance in the night’s starred face, when his friends’ 
encouragement seemed like divine premonition, when Tom and George 
were living near him, and he the eldest was girding himself “in hopes 
to please others, and for a love of fame” to the task of adding his 
family’s name to the roll of the great and worthy.** All these happy 
dreams and fair prospects are out of sight now in the autumn of 
Keats’s last year in England. In a savage recoil of feeling he casts 
into the new Hyperion his bitter commentary upon the fading of his 
poetic gleam, as in Lamia he had sacrificed another of his early de- 
lusions—sensuous love—on the altar of disillusionment. 

Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne begin July 1, 1819. It may be 
fairly said that to them he entrusted as much of his state of mind 
during the last year and a half of his life as he expressed in poems 
written directly to her or in his long Italian letters to Brown. To 
comment on any single letter to Fanny is superfluous. From the very 
first they reveal a feeling that Keats had formerly expressed to his 
brothers and friends: a fear of loss of independence. ‘Ask yourself 
my love,’ he demands of Fanny, ‘whether you are not very cruel to 
have so entrammelled me, so destroyed my freedom.’ It is evident 
that during the summer of 1819 Keats contemplated breaking their 
engagement: whether chiefly from a sudden nerving of himself to es- 
cape the “self-destruction” which he thought it entailed or from 
despair at his illness and financial insecurity, we shall probably 
never know. Mingled feelings undoubtedly combined to impel him 
to suggest this rupture to Fanny, who, as far as we may judge, definite- 
ly refused it. Her motives here lie still deeper in the realm of conjecture. 
The letters seem to indicate that from October of 1819 Keats laid 
aside all considerations of prudence and abandoned himself to the full 
current of “unreflecting love’ as if in the mad hope that the very 
intensity of it would sweep away the mountain-high obstacles in its 
path. Again and again he was overthrown or baffled with the re- 


There is a bitter jest in this advice sent early in the year 1820 to his 
sister-in-law (Keats is referring to the christening of his expected nephew): “Do 
not christen him John, and persuade George not to let his partiality for me 
come across. "Tis a bad name, and goes against a man. If my name had been 
Edmund I should have been more fortunate.” Forman ed., v, 141. This is the 
last letter to America; it will be recalled that the bulk—about two-thirds— of the 
later extant letters are addressed to Fanny Brawne and Fanny Keats. 

=a ed., v, 68. This is the first letter to Miss Brawne printed in this 

tion. 
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currence of his old destroyers: fresh attacks of illness and the real or 
imagined defection of his friends. His worst plague was jealousy, 
which Miss Lowell reminds us is a secondary symptom of tubercu- 
losis.** There were some good days for poetry in the summer and 
autumn of 1819, but Keats’s sharpening irritability kept his mind 
from its higher possibilities and certainly made him a very trying 
lover. His letters written to Fanny during this period often contain 
the acid tinge of reproach, morbid cruelty, and even insult. Our 
literature does not contain a sadder personal record than these let- 
ters. They are a stern memorial to the tyranny of love, to that Venus 
which Swinburne described as ‘become diabolic in later ages which 
would not worship her as divine.” 


Equally poignant as the letters are the three late poems addressed 
to Fanny: the “Lines to Fanny” written in October of 1819, the 
“Sonnet to Fanny” written in November and the fragment beginning 
“This living hand,” which also belongs to the autumn of this year. 
The first poem is written in the mood of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
but here Keats throws figurative language aside and speaks his an- 
guish plain. It is the old gnawing sense of bondage that wracks him; 
he desires his old liberty, his free fancy that acknowledged no re- 
straint, chiefly not the restraint of love. Love is a despoiler of the 
universe; tainted by it, “great unerring nature once seems wrong.” 
Faint from his own terror, the poet falls back upon the sources of his 
unrest, back to the thorny couch of his passion again, where only 
comfortless dreams are his relief. 

To read again Keats’s ‘Sonnet to Fanny” inspires the thought that 
the sonnet-form was probably never employed to express more direct 
and undisguised passion. If the sonnet beginning “The day is gone” 
was indeed composed in October, it is a revelation of the celerity of 
the decline of Keats’s spirit to reflect upon the distance which stretch- 
es between the two poems. Only this need be said about Keats's 
final sonnet: it is the poet’s most complete description of his abject 
despair, a self-portrait drawn in his own blood: 


I cry your mercy—pity—love !—aye, love! 
Merciful love that tantalizes not, 

One-thoughted, never-wandering, guileless love, 
Unmask’d, and being seen—without a blot! 

O! let me have thee whole,—all—all—be mine! 
That shape, that fairness, that sweet minor zest 


34Op. cit., 0, 375. 
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LOVE IN KEATS’S POETRY 


Of love, your kiss—those hands, those eyes divine, 
That warm, white, lucent, million-pleasured breast — 
Yourself—your soul—in pity give me all, 
Withhold no atom’s atom or I die, 
Or living on perhaps, your wretched thrall, 
Forget, in the mist of idle misery, 
Life’s purposes,—the palate of my mind 
Losing its gust, and my ambition blind! 


Poets are armed with no divine indulgence against love’s pain and 
tragedy. Their passion for experience brings upon them extremes of 
good and evil with which the average mortal is never visited. Some- 
times they express in poetry the harmony which their lives failed to 
achieve; or again, as it was Browning’s fate to do, they attain in ex- 
perience a happiness and exaltation of which their poetry leaves its 
memorials. Keats’s early obsession with pure sensuousness, his quick- 
succeeding disillusionment, his illness—all inevitably set the stage for 
tragedy when real passion should appear. His life as a man and an 
artist is one: there is a stern realism in Keats’s description of human 
love. His few pictures of happy love are far removed from the plane 
where humanity dwells, and his lovers with whom we feel the closest 
human kinship pass quickly from feverish joy to sorrow and early 
death. We, considering Keats’s unswerving fidelity to the lessons of 
experience, can read a new unity in his life and art, which were bound 
together by a single centralizing force strong enough to resist the many 
forces that would thwart or disintegrate its purpose. This is the su- 
preme test of the artist; and the wonder of Keats lies in his ability 
in the midst of the storms of passion to integrate in poetical forms 
the stubborn materials of life, obedient to a will never subdued to 
what it worked in but imparting to all an invincible and conscious 
unity. In no part of Keats’s poetry is this unifying power more 
clearly shown at work than in his poems that treat of love. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


NOTES ON THE CONTEMPORARY POPULARITY OF DEFOE’S REVIEW 


In Notes and Queries (March 1934) Professor Edward G. Fletcher 
called attention to Paul Dottin’s claim that “The Review came gradual- 
ly to be the most popular periodical in London.” Is there evidence 
to support this claim? Perhaps there is. But as Professor Fletcher 
rightly observes “thus far no one seems to have collected whatever evi- 
dence there may be of this popularity.” From the information avail- 
able to me, I am unable to go the whole length of the way with Dottin. 
That it was a highly popular periodical the facts which follow will 
help to sustain. 

Wilson and Lee,' both of whom were familiar with the periodicals 
contemporaneous with The Review, emphasized the commanding posi- 
tion held by Defoe’s paper. And had it occurred to them as necessary, 
they could have supplied from the periodical and pamphlet literature 
ample evidence to support their contention. Wilson briefly states: 
“Numerous as were the periodical writers in the early part of the reign, 
there are three only that challenge particular discussion: The Observa- 
tor of which the first number was published April 1, 1702; The Review 
which commenced February 19, 1704; and The Rehearsal which ap- 
peared the second of August in the same year 1702.’* Of The Review 
he wrote: “The common sellers of news from the unusual size and 
general success of the paper took occasion to impose upon the world 
and sell it for two pence.” And Lee remarks that “the great popu- 
larity of The Review induced him afterward occasionally to issue pam- 
plets especially on trade and commerce as being by the author of The 
Review.’”* 

From the references which follow collected from a limited number 
of periodicals and other miscellaneous ephemeral literature of the per- 
iod I have assembled some of the evidence which Wilson and Lee ap- 


1William Lee, English Periodicals, (1712-32), Notes and Queries (3rd series), 
X, (1866), 134. 

“Walter Wilson, Life and Times of Daniel Defoe, London, 1830, 1, 199. 

3] bid. 

4William Lee, Daniel Defoe, His Life and Recently Discovered Writings, London, 
1869, 1, 263. 
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parently had in mind when they spoke with such authority on the popu- 
larity of Defoe’s paper. 

In the preface to The Rehearsal, Leslie appears to be considerably 
alarmed over the interest of the masses in The Review and Observator: 


Their books and pamphlets have been solidly answered. But their papers have 
been neglected, that is their weekly penny-papers which go through the nation 
like news-papers, and have done much more mischief than the others. For the 
greatest part of the people do not read books, most of them cannot read at all. 
But they will gather together about an Observator or Review (as I have seen 
them in the streets) .5 


Swift, too, discovered that The Review and Observator were widely 
read by the populace: 


If the generality of the people know not how to talk or think ’til they have 
read their lesson in the papers of the week, what a misfortune it is that their 
duty should be conveyed to them through such vehicles as these. For let some 
gentlemen think what they please. I cannot but suspect that the two worthies I 
first mentioned have in a measure done mischief among us; the mock authorita- 
tive manner of the one and the insipid mirth of the other, however, insupportable 
to reasonable ears, being of a level with great numbers of the lowest part of 
mankind.® 


Edward Ward who was certainly well informed on the reading tastes 
of the common people offers additional information regarding the popu- 
larity of The Review among the lower classes: 


With that they cry’d out all and one, 
And so away the rebels ran, 

With twenty ragged hawkers a’ter 
Bawling The Review and The Observator. 
I scarce had filled a pipe of sot-weed 

And by the candle made it hot-weed 

But one of the dissenting crew 

Began aloud with The Review 

And read it with grace becoming 

A low church teacher when he’s drumming 
To cuff his blundering oration 

Into the ears of’s congregation.* 


And he grudgingly admits that The Review will remain in popular 
favor until the good old times return: 


Should such good times befall this land 
That truth should get the upper hand; 
What would those low church champions do 
The Observator and Review? 

For could their talent be forsaken 


5Rehearsal, 1704, Number 1, p. 1. 
8Examiner, 1712, Number 15, p. 86. 
‘Hudibras Redivivus, London, 1705, Pt. 2. 
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And they write truth to save their bacon 
The wiser sort will still deceive ’em 
And none but blockheads, sure, believe ’em.* 


Evidently the ‘“blockheads” continued to read The Review. Ina 
pamphlet of the times, a citizen who complained of the difficulty he 
had experienced in circulating a petition among the people was in- 
formed that had he put an advertisement in The Review, he would 
have accomplished his purpose.” The author of The Medley was an- 
noyed when he entered a coffee house and “cast his eyes on a parcel 
of Reviews.’*” A nervous patriot was so alarmed over the grip of The 
Review on the masses that he prophesied that eventually “it will over- 
throw the government ecclesiastical and civil.”'' And Leslie warned 
his party that the “‘bilingsgate of Tze Observator and Review was dis- 
persed four times a week in print all over the nation.”!* It was this 
very knowledge that The Review was widely read that called forth the 
following letter: 


Sir, 

The author of The Review in his paper 25th Feb. last» published by way of 
allegory, a pretended descent of The Noble Person Revolution in which he cast 
an injurious aspersion upon the memory of the glorious and immortal King Wil- 
liam, and would insinuate to the world that Revolution was descended from re- 
sistance, and guilty of taking up arms in conjunction with foreigners against her 
grandfather. I take his allegory to be very weak and inconsistent almost in every 
part; yet considering how greedily the ignorant and inconsiderate crowd swallow 
his crude and indigent notions, I have sent you this enclosed, which may serve as 
an answer to his scandalous paper, and I desire may be published in your next 
Moderator, I am 

Sir 
Your servant.!% 


In sheer desperation Leslie advised the Tory journalists to adopt 


in part the journalistic methods of The Review and Observator. In 
particular, he would have them imitate their plain style: 


The Observators, Reviews and the rest of the scandalous club (which relieve 
one another, and come out every day in the week) all bellow at the original 
magazine of power in the people. They answer no-argument, but carry on the 
cry! And this carries it with the mobile. 

A very wise and grave man asked the question whether these principles of 
government might not be expressed in so plain and familiar a style and method 


8] bid. 

9London Puppies Memorial, London, 1710. 
10Medley, July 14, 1712, Number xxtv, p. 1. 
11Daniel the Prophet, No Conjurer, 1705. 


12Rehearsal, April, 1706, Number 93, p. 1. 
13M oderator, July 10 to July 14, 1710, Number 16, 1. 
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of argument, as to be intelligible to the meanest capacity and then to be com- 
municated not in books only which the mobile will not read and less consider, 
but in small papers that may come out weekly and be dispersed in coffee-houses 
where the other pernicious papers spread their poison.14 


Again Leslie is our authority for the information that the circula- 
tion of The Review was not confined to the common people: 


You see, countrymen, that notwithstanding their mealy modesty, these dirty 
papers go on, and are encouraged as much as ever. If the heads of those who 
call themselves the Sober Party, were really offended, and thought their cause 
suffered from the vileness of these papers, they could soon suppress them, by 
not supporting them.15 


And he is forced to admit that not only were the intellectuals read- 
ing The Review and Observator, but were evidently influenced by 
them: 

Countryman: I thought master that you had left off taking notice of Observators 
and Reviews, and had quit such a company. 

Rehearsal: So I have, of a long time. For I found they would answer no argu- 


ment, nor would be stopt in their railing. 
Countryman: How! A better opinion of them. 


Rehearsal: No much better. For they are as deaf to answer or argument as 
ever they were. But I have observed that what they have thrown out, tho in the 
most false and senseless manner, has been taken up by men of greater figure! 
And their jest has proved sober and correct! 


Thus when they both opened full cry against the Universities, it was laught at 
and despised by men of sense who thought it could have no other effect, than to 
argue them drunk and mad in their malice. But soon after we found guns of 
bigger bore, and from where it could be least suspected give broadsides upon the 
same theme. And cry out upon visiting the Universities, when at the same time 
they could see no danger from the private academies.!® 


Even if accurate figures on the circulation of The Review were avail- 
able, such information could hardly be regarded as sufficient to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of its popularity; for the practice of cir- 
culating hundreds of copies gratis makes it almost impossible to esti- 
mate the popularity of a political paper of the times by the number 
of papers printed. Such references, therefore, as have been advanced 
above, coming as they do, for the most part, from avowed opponents 
of The Review help to furnish a fairly reliable index of the popularity 
of Defoe’s paper. 


Howard University CuarLEs Eaton Burcu 
Washington, D. C. 


14Rehearsal, July 7 to 14, 1705, Number SO, 1. 
15Ibid., May 4, 1706, Number 101, 1. 
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KING OSWALD’S DEATH IN OLD ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE VERSE 


Mention was recently made (Philological Quarterly, xv, 310-11) 
of Bede’s story of King Oswald’s memorable death and in particular 
of his dying words which became proverbially known among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Additional, special interest attaches to them, I think, on ac- 
count of the ease with which they lend themselves to being turned 
into (precisely datable) alliterative verses: 

Dryhtin, miltsa duguSa sawlum, 
Cwed Oswald cyning, pa he on eordan! sag. 

Years ago I amused myself by suggesting this reconstruction. (I 
beg to refer to my note on the subject, Archiv, CXuiv, 251-53.) 

In this connection attention may be called to a few similar sug- 
gestions that have been offered of verses or verse material hidden in 
Latin writings. Thus R. M. Wilson, in Leeds Studies in English and 
Kindred Languages, 11 (1933), 14-37, discusses “Lost Literature in 
Old and Middle English’—an instructive paper supplementing, in a 
way, R. W. Chambers’ study of “The Lost Literature of Medieval 
England,” Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (The Library), 
London, 1925, pp. 293-321; further Kemp Malone, “The Votaries 
of Nerthus,’ Namn och Bygd, xxu (1934), 30f., 50,2 and G. Baesecke, 
“Uber germanisch-deutsche Stammtafeln und KoOnigslisten,”’ German- 
isch-Romanische Monatsschrift, xxtv (1936), 161ff. (traces of me- 
morial verses, including a Greek source, i.e., Ptolemy); also Brandl, 
Angelsichsische Literatur, $91 (reconstruction of two lines with suf- 
fix rime), and passim. That, on the other hand, no Gothic song can 
be extracted from Jordanes’ famous account of the funeral of Attila, 
was shown, PMLA., xi (1927), 258-9 and note 12. 

The general question of unrecoverable unwritten songs has been 
ably discussed from a special point of view by J. W. Rankin, in his 
paper “Rhythm and Rime before the Norman Conquest,” PMLA., 
xxxvi (1921), 401-28. 


Berlir.-Zehlendorf Fr. KLAEBER 


A NOTE ON GESNER AND LITERARY THEORY 


I should like to call attention to a short passage on rhetorical and 
dramatic theory which has hitherto escaped the notice of literary his- 
torians. The passage would at least be an addition to Sir E. K. Cham- 


1Or eordu, of course. 
2Cf. also Malone, Widsith, p. 58. 
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bers’ quotations from documents of dramatic criticism in The Eliza- 
bethan Stage (1923), 1v. App. C. The passage is of particular interest 
because it occurs in its original Latin form in a volume issued by the 
great Swiss naturalist, philologist, and bibliographer, Conrad Gesner. 
Gesner’s volume, entitled Thesaurus Euonymi Philiatri de remediis 
secretis, Was extremely popular in the sixteenth century. It was tran- 
lated into English among other European vernaculars in 1559 and 
1576,' first by Peter Morwen, obscure Latinist of the time, and sec- 
ondly by George Baker, physician to Queen Elizabeth. 

Morwen’s title was as follows: The treasure of Euonymous, conteyn- 
inge the vvonderfull hid secretes of nature, touchinge the most apte 
formes to prepare and destyl medicines, for the conseruation of helth: 
as quintesséce, aurum potabile, hippocras, aromatical wynes, balmes, 
oyles perfumes, garnishyng waters, and other manifold excellent con- 
fections. Wherunto are ioyned the formes of sondry apt fornaces, and 
vessels, required in this art. Baker, on his part, called his volume 
The newe iewell of health. It turns out, however, that only Morwen 
translated the passage with which we are concerned, and I should like 
to quote both Gesner’s original, from his preface, pp. 17 and 18, and 
Morwen’s rendition, from signature A. iv. verso. Gesner, discussing 
the necessity of care in the preparation and administration of medicine, 
writes: 


Apparatus igitur, in quam, maximam in omni re uim habet. In oratione elocutio, 
actio & pronunciatio, magis feré mouent audientium animos quam ipsum quod 
tractatur argumentum. hinc est quod numeris & metris inclusa, tantopere delect- 
ant: que si oratione soluta efferas, frigida, supina & inertia habebuntur. Hinc 
est quod quidam in oratore quid primum esset interrogatus, pronunciatio respondit. 
quid secundum, quid tertium, idem. Spectacula et dramata quod aded afficiunt 
auditores & spectatores, multis modis forme eorum et apparatui potius g argumento 
debetur. Sic in ipsis rebus, & operibus, tum nature ti artium, forma, figura, modus, 
in summa apparatus quida, magis quam materia spectatur aut laudatur. 


Morwen’s English runs as follows: 


The preparing therfor (as I say) is of the greatest moment and weight in euerye 
matter. In Rhetorik vtterans, gesture, and pronunciation more almost moue the 
mindes of the hearers, then the very argument that is handled. Hereupd it 
cometh that things put in meter and in numbers, do delite so greatly: which if a 
man vtter in proos, they shalbe taken for cold, dul and folishe. Hereof cometh it 
that one beinge asked the question what was the chiefest thinge in an orator, 
answered pronunciation: what was the next and the third: the same. Shooes and 


1For bibliographical details see The British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books, s. v. Euonymous and Gesner; A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short- 
title Catalogue (1926) s. v. Gesner; and Willy Ley, Konrad Gesner, Leben und 
Werk (Munchener Beitrage zur Geschichte und Literatur der Naturwissenschaften 
und Medizin, XV-XVI, 1929) p. 137f. 
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plaies, that they delite the hearers and beholders so greatly, it is much more long 
of the form and maner of their forniture and preparance then of the matter plaied 
or shewed. In like maner in the verye thinges and workes, the forme, the fashion, 
figure, maner, aswel of nature as of Art, finally a certain preparation is more 
marked and commended then the matter. 


It is clear that Gesner’s emphasis is on style, and that he approaches 
the Renaissance equation of rhetoric with style which Professor D. L. 
Clark has traced in his Rhetoric and poetry in the Renaissance (1922), 
Gesner does, however, speak of “The . . . argument that is handled” 
in rhetoric, and “the matter plaied or shewed” in drama. He recog- 
nizes rhetoric as essentially the art of persuasion, of moving “the 
mindes of . . . hearers’’; he shows his training in the classics at a time 
when English contemporaries like Peacham, Fenner, Fraunce, Sherry, 
and Barton, all treated by Professor Clark, were imperfectly represent- 
ing the classical theory of rhetoric. The plot and characterization 
which Aristotle made essential to poetic is not specifically mentioned 
by Gesner, nor the allegory and examples of moral excellence which 
medieval and Renaissance writers found in poetic. Gesner may or 
may not have had these in mind in speaking of “the matter plaied or 
shewed.” Gesner’s separation of matter and manner is typical of lit- 
erary theory till a later day; his emphasis on style, however, is most 
typical of the century in which he lived. 

Gesner’s use of the anecdote on pronunciation is interesting. So far 
as I have been able to discover, it marks the first appearance of this 
tale in English. The classical antecedents go at least as far back as 
to Cicero’s De Oratore, bk. iii. ch. lvi. and to Quintilian’s Jnstitutiones 
Oratoriae, bk. xi. ch. iii. $6. In English the tale is repeated in Thomas 
Norton’s translation of John Calvin’s Institution of Christian Religion, 
bk. ii. ch. ii. (1562) fol. 78 verso, in Lodowick Lloyd’s Marrow of 
History ... Corrected by R. Codrington (1653), p. 59, and in Thomas 
Rymer’s Short View of Tragedy (1693), conveniently quoted in J. E. 
Spingarn, ed., Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (1908) I. 
212.* It is interesting to note that Calvin seems to tell the story of 
Saint Augustine, while the more secular Lloyd and Rymer follow Cicero 
and Quintilian in telling it of Demosthenes. 

Morwen’s translation is finally of interest in the history of drama 
because it antedates, although by two years only, the first use in the 
NED of the word show in the following sense: ‘‘A spectacle elaborate- 


2For the Norton and Lloyd references I am indebted to the files of the Early 
Modern English Dictionary. 
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ly prepared or arranged in order to entertain a number of spectators; 
a pageant, masque, procession, or similar display on a large scale.” 
University of Michigan JosepH K. YAMAGIWA 


THE LAST EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PERFORMANCE OF 
WYCHERLEY’S THE COUNTRY WIFE 

In his recently published The Playhouse of Pepys, writing of The 
Country Wife, the Rev. Montague Summers remarks that “the last 
production of Wycherley’s comedy in the eighteenth century was at 
Drury Lane, 28th November, 1748, with Woodward as Sparkish, and 
Kitty Clive, Mrs. Pinchwife.”' The Country Wife, although it was 
soon to suffer two separate revisions by John Lee and Garrick respec- 
tively, was apparently seen on the London stage three times after the 
date named by Mr. Summers. 


Genest records a performance of this play at Covent Garden, March 
20, 1753, when Ryan played Horner, Macklin was Sir Jasper, and 
Dyer, Sparkish.*, Another performance was given at the same theatre 
on November 7, of the same year, of which Genest notes only that 
Dyer played Sparkish.* As Macklin, however, did not leave the company 


until the next month and Ryan remained at Covent Garden for some 
years after this date, these two actors probably retained their usual 
rdles in the piece. 


At Drury Lane, May 4, 1753, another performance of The Country 
Wife was given.* Inasmuch as the evening was a benefit for James 
Raftor, Kitty Clive’s brother, and the afterpiece was the Rehearsal 
(doubtless Clive’s own Bays in Petticoats), we may assume that Mrs. 
Clive played her customary réle of Margery Pinchwife. 


I find nothing to indicate that Wycherley’s comedy had suffered re- 
vision for these performances. Twelve years later, since, as the Thes- 
pian Dictionary (1805) observes, “these comedies were then unpalat- 
able to the public taste,” the play was cut by John Lee to a two-act 
afterpiece and performed with The Winter’s Tale at Drury Lane, April 
26,1765. The Country Girl, Garrick’s wretched version of the comedy, 
did not appear at Drury Lane until October 25, 1766. The last date 
in the eighteenth century, then, on which The Country Wife was per- 
formed substantially as Wycherley wrote it, was probably November 


IP. 318. 


2John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, tv, 371. 
3Ibid., p. 394. 
‘Ibid, p. 364. 
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7, 1753. This date is of interest, because from the beginning of the 
century to this time, fifty-three years, there were, according to Genest’s 
records, fifty-three revivals of The Country Wife. 

Allegheny College FREDERICK F. SeEeEty 


“LET GRYLL BE GRYLL” 


In studying Spenser’s relationship to his contemporaries I have come 
across an analogue of the Gryll passage at the end of Faerie Queene, 
Book II, which has apparently escaped notice heretofore. At any rate, 
it is not listed among the citations in Vol. II, pp. 394-395, of the 
Variorum Edition of The Works of Edmund Spenser. It may, there- 
fore, be worth noting as an addition to the bibliographical references 
there given, pending the completion of my study. 

The analogue is found in Calvin’s Jnstitutio Christianae Religionis, 
Lib. 1, Cap. 2. Calvin’s work was first translated into English in 
1561 under the title Te Institution of Christian Religion, written in 
Latine by M. John Calvine, and translated into English ... by Thomas 
Norton. The popularity of Norton’s translation is attested by the ap- 
pearance of a second edition in 1562, a third in 1574, and a fourth in 
1587 with “no change at all in the worke, but altogether as it was be- 
fore.” 

The passage in question reads as follows in the 1587 edition, in 
which the original is faithfully translated, “‘Printed by H. Midleton, 
for W. Norton” (Thomas Norton died in 1584): 


Nowe, if all men be borne and doe liue to this ende, to knowe God, and the 
knowledge of God is but fickle and lightly vanisheth away, vnlesse it proceede 
thus farre: it is euident, that they all swarue out of kinde from the lawe of their 
creation, that doe not direct to this marke al the whole thoughts and doings of 
their life. Of which the Philosophers themselues were not ignorant. For Plato 
ment nothing else, when he oftentimes taught, that the soueraigne good of the 
soule is the likeness of God, when the soule hauing throughly conceiued the 
knowledge of him is wholly transformed into him. Therefore verie aptly doth 
Grillus reason in Plutarche, where he affirmeth, that men, if religion be once taken 
from their life, are not only nothing better than brute beasts, but also many 
waies much more miserable, for that being subiect to so manie sortes of euils, 
they continually draw forth a troublesome vnquiet life: and therefore the wor- 
shipping of God is the onely thing that maketh them better than brute beastes, 
by which alone they aspire to immortalite. 


It will be recalled that Book II of the Faerie Queene concludes with 
the destruction of the Bower of Bliss and the restoration by the palmer, 


at Guyon’s request, of the men who had been transformed into beasts 
“unto their former state.” 
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Yet being men they did unmanly looke, 

And stared ghastly, some for inward shame, 

And some for wrath, to see their captive dame: 

But one above the rest in speciall, 

That had an hog beene late, hight Gryll by name, 

Repyned greatly, and did him miscall, 

That had from hoggish forme him brought to naturall. 
LXXXVII 

Saide Guyon: ‘See the mind of beastly man, 

That hath so soone forgot the excellence 

Of his creation, when he life began, 

That now he chooseth, with vile difference, 

To be a beast, and lacke intelligence’. 

To whom the palmer thus: ‘The donghill kinde 

Delightes in filth and fowle incontinence: 

Let Gryll be Gryll, and have his hoggish minde; 

But let us hence depart, whilest wether serves and winde. 


It is a well known fact that Gryll comes ultimately from Plutarch; 
but perhaps what Professor Bush, in his Mythology and the Renais- 
sance Tradition in English Poetry, has said of Spenser and Homer may 
also apply here: “When ancient Latin or modern sources account for 
Spenser’s material and his moral coloring, it seems best to leave Homer 
in the background” (pp. 100-101). At any rate, it is unlikely that 
Spenser did not know the work of Thomas Norton, poet and co-author 


of Gorbuduc, the one tragedy of the age that “Master Sidney” found 
worthy of praise; first English translator of Calvin; and licenser of 
the press at London from 1581 (see Sidney Lee, D.N.B.). 


The University of Tennessee Roscor E. PARKER 


XENOPHON, Anab. m1, 2, 24, d50x01etv WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 


In this well known passage the MSS, according to the most recent 
critical texts (those of E. C. Marchant, Carl Hude, and Paul Mas- 
queray), agree in the rather strange reading, xa! G2ono:nesté y’ av adtode, 
which the editors without exception, I believe, as well as F. W. Sturz, 
in his special lexicon, change to adzol¢, accepting the emendation of 
S. F. N. Morus (ed. 1775) in so doing. And yet in the valuable, but 
too little known, Anonymus Byzantinus, z<g: stpatyy:xqs, XIII, 23, 
we have precisely the same construction, ot ¢éy0p0! thy yehkovny 
GBonctodvees, the reading of L, the famous tenth century MS of the 
Tacticians at Florence (the archetype of all other existing MSS for 
this portion of the Work), which I have verified from photographs of 
this codex, kindly lent me by Mr. Theodore Erck, who is preparing 
a New critical edition of the text. The Anonymus is noteworthy, more- 
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over, not merely for the content of his work, but also for the singular. 
ly correct Greek which a technical writer was still able to employ as 
late as the middle of the sixth century, or possibly even after that, 
It seems clear, therefore, that o207o:etv with the accusative may have 
been a bit of military argot, in the sense of “advance on its way,” 
“cause to make progress,” or “expedite,” despite the rather peculiar 
appearance of the locution. Military argot probably differed not a 
little from conventional usage, as appears from the fact that even so 
meticulous an author as Caesar was at times not unaffected by it. 


The University of Illinois W. A. OLpratuer 


DR. THOMAS BIRCH AS TRANSCRIBER OF JOHNSON 


Additional MS. 4254, No. 99, in the British Museum contains 
some “Notes on Dr. Johnson’s Preface” [to Shakespeare] by “Dr. 
Birch.” At first glance one would suspect these to be original com 
ments by the well-known “historian and biographer’’' on Johnson's 
criticism, but a closer inspection reveals that Dr. Birch is merely 
transcribing some of Johnson’s own comments, and not very accurate- 
ly at that. 

For instance Dr. Birch writes out, “Whether Shakespeare knew 
the Unities, and rejected them by design, or deviated from them by 
happy Ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to decide, and useless to 
inquire.” This is a perfect “lift” from Johnson’s Preface (1765), p. 
xxix, except that the capitalization is Dr. Birch’s, not Johnson’s. 

“Theobald a man of narrow Comprehension and small Acquisitions,” 
continues Dr. Birch, “with no native nor intrinsic splendour of Genius, 
with little of the artificial Light of Learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in pursuing it.” Again, though this is 
very close to Johnson,” the capitals are Birch’s and the word “nor” 
after “native” is Birch’s. Johnson wrote “and.” 

“Sr Tho. Hanmer a man eminently qualified by nature for such 
studies,” writes Dr. Birch; Johnson wrote, “Sir Thomas Hanmer, the 
Oxford Editor, a man in my opinion eminently . . .”* “Pope,” says 
Dr. Birch, “seems to have thought the editing of Shakespeare un- 
worthy of his abilities.” This is the nearest to a paraphrase of John- 
son Birch seems to be able to come, for merely the phrases, “seems 


1DNB (London, 1886), v, 68. 
“Preface, p. xlix. 
3] bid., p. li. 
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to have thought” and “unworthy of his abilities,” are Johnson’s.* The 
construction of the sentence is Birch’s. 

To conclude, then, it is dangerous to use Birch’s notes as original; 
and even their accuracy as transcriptions is not to be trusted. Per- 
haps Johnson was right when he remarked of Birch, “Tom Birch is 
as brisk as a bee in conversation, but no sooner does he take a pen 
in his hand than it becomes a torpedo, and numbs all his faculties.’” 


R. W. Bascock 


4]bid., p. xlviii. 
SBoswell’s Life (ed. Glover; London, 1901), 1, 97. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry, by Claude Lee Finney. 2 vols. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1936. 

This long devoted study of Keats is the outcome of some fourteen years of 
work, which have made Professor Finney the most erudite student of Keats in 
American universities. In a field in which he must compete with such triumphs 
of scholarship as the editions of De Sélincourt and the two Formans and the 
biography of Colvin, as well as with the excellent work of J. Middleton Murry, 
Thorpe, Amy Lowell, and Garrod, he surprises any student of Keats with the 
amount of new information and new criticism which he can present. He does 
this partly by a patient reconsideration of all the great manuscript collections 
bearing on Keats biography and criticism; and his account of these in his 
bibliography is one of the most useful features of the book. But his chief addi- 
tions to our knowledge are made by the study of sources of information accessible 
to any one, by reading the books which Keats read, by using more fully than 
any one else a knowledge of the personal, political, and poetical environment in 
which Keats lived, and above all, by making a more exact chronological study 
of the relation of the poems to the letters than has ever been made. 

The reading of the books which Keats read has resulted in a more sharply de- 
fined description of the general poetical influences upon Keats’s poetry than can 
be found, it seems to me, in even De Sélincourt and Colvin. And it has produced 
a great number of new parallels between Keats and other poets. These great 
masses of parallel phrases become rather unmanageable, for the author as well as 
the reader. In such large numbers they interrupt any consideration of the general 
influences which they illustrate and seem more appropriate for the notes of a new 
edition of Keats than for biographical critcism. In addition, Professor Finney 
seems, to me at least, to be more confident of some of the parallelisms than his 
reader will be. But no one will question the magnitude or the success of his 
labor in the search for verbal influences. 

Much more interesting than this aspect of the book is the treatment of Keats's 
poetic development. The rapidity of Keats’s progress in poetry was so great that 
months—and sometimes even weeks—represent fundamental changes which would 
occupy a period of years in the life of a steady and slow-moving poet like Words- 
worth; but his total poetic life was so short that this fact has been sometimes 
forgotten by the most careful scholars, men who have themselves asserted it 
repeatedly. I believe that I could fill the present review with evidence in support 
of this contention, and I wonder at the restraint of Professor Finney in not filling 
his book with such evidence; for with his greater exactness in this matter than 
even his greatest predecessors he must often have been tempted to indulge in 
controversy. He does not do this, but by a careful dating of the poems and 4 
much more careful comparison with the letters than has been before attempted 
he keeps Keats’s development clear. The result is greater justice to Keats’ 
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intellectual maturity at the end of his poetical life and a more satisfactory esti- 
mate of the nature and direction of his genius. 

Space will not permit a summary of the stages of Keats’s development as de- 
scribed by Professor Finney; but this is necessarily the heart of the book. Other 
striking items are these: a new interpretation of the allegory of Endymion (rather 
unconvincing, like its predecessors in this unrewarding task); a new interpretation 
of the symbolism of Lamia (very attractive, but still certain to be questioned) ; 
an excellent study of the great odes, which clears up many difficulties and illum- 
jnates the intellectual basis of their imaginative profundity; and, most contro- 
versial of all, a new argument regarding the humanitarian introduction to the 
Fall of Hyperion. 

This last is a development of a fine article published in JEGP (xxvi, 304-24), 
in which Professor Finney supported Miss Amy Lowell’s dating of the two ver- 
sions of Hyperion. On the basis of evidence of Keats’s intellectual development 
supplied by the letters, Professor Finney believes that Keats wrote the humani- 
tarian introduction to The Fall of Hyperion (apparently to line 294) in the autumn 
of 1818, wrote Hyperion in the spring of 1819, and attempted to combine the 
two in the autumn of 1819, not only by the modifications of Hyperion itself but 
also by a corrective interpolation (ll. 187-210) in the introduction. I shall not 
comment upon the variations upon Miss Lowell’s argument in this hypothesis, 
but I should be inclined to think that the answers to Miss Lowell by Colvin, De 
Sélincourt, and Murry to which Professor Finney himself refers, are a sufficient 
answer to this theory as well as Miss Lowell’s, especially when supplemented by 
the article in MLN (x tx, 281-86) by Professor Douglas Bush. Might not Keats’s 
humanitarian sympathies easily have revived under the influence of his own suffer- 
ing in the autumn of 1819, without necessarily showing in the letters? After all 
the letters are not a complete diary. Though Professor Finney’s theory is of 
course possible, the existing evidence is strongly against it. 

But I find that I have overemphasized this subject because of my disagreement. 
Even here everything which Professor Finney has said is worthy of careful 
attention, and this theory is a small matter beside the close continuous analysis 
of Keats’s intellectual development which is the great virtue of this book. 


University of Nebraska Tuomas M. Raysor 


Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of Pisa. By Lane Cooper. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 102. $1.50. 

Evolution and Repentance—Mixed Essays and Addresses on Aristotle, Plato, and 
Dante with Papers on Matthew Arnold and Wordsworth. By Lane Cooper. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1935. Pp. ix+253. $2.25. 

Professor Cooper’s well-known breadth of scholarly interest is clearly exempli- 
fied in these two volumes. In the first he examines the familiar charge that 
Aristotle taught that the speed of falling objects is determined by their respect- 
ive weights. He shows that Aristotle never said just that, that Galileo did not 
refute it by letting two unequal weights fall from the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
that most modern scientists accept the current theory on faith (not by their own 
observation) as blindly as scholars before Galileo are said to have accepted Aris- 
totle’s dictum, and that the whole problem is not so simple as it is usually con- 
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sidered 

The essays in the second volume are entitled “Matthew Arnold’s Essay on 
Wordsworth,” “The Making and Use of a Verbal Concordance,” “The Perennial 
Schoolmaster and Greek,” “Platonic Strife,” ““Everyman’s Picture-Gallery,” “The 
Bridle of Wit,” “Evolution,” and “Loss and Gain.” The most interesting of these 
to teachers is probably the third, which deals with Aristotle and his value 
(especially in the Poetics) to modern students of literature. It was originally 
delivered before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club in 1927, but was also repeated 
before the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of Iowa at 
Iowa City in February, 1934. 

: R. C. F. 


Yale Classical Studies, Vol. V. Edited for the Department of Classics by Austin 
M. Harmon. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935, Pp. 304 and 85 
figures. $3. 

There is a strong tendency for each major department of learning in the larger 
universities to issue a scholarly quarterly or an annual volume of monographs. 
In the classical field Yale Classical Studies is one of the newer arrivals. The 
present volume contains “Dramatic Construction of Tacitus’ Annals” by Clarence 
W. Wendell, “‘The Literary Tradition concerning Hermias of Atarneus” by D. E. 
W. Wormell, “A Third-Century Contract of Sale from Edessa in Osrhoene’”’ by 
Alfred R. Bellinger and C. Bradford Welles, and “Dura and the Problem of Par- 
thian Art” by Michael I. Rostovtzeff. The names of the authors are a guarantee 
of the scholarship and value of the articles, which fully maintain the standard 


set in previous volumes of the series. 
R. C. F. 


a series of refutations worthy of Lysias’ arguments about the stump, 
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